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#,* The Editors cannot undertake to return Manuscript in any case. | reyeljed in the discordant delights of the “ wild shriek of liberty,” 
ee he intimated that the Vice-President of the Council (Mr. Forster) 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. was ‘an uncouth barbarian ” for not encouraging music. Yetone 

’ would hardly have inferred from his oratory that music is his forte. 

HE marked symptom in French politics just now is languor. For with all his rhetorical vigour, and that sense of rhythm which 
The Reds are languidly revolutionary in Paris, the Govern- good speakers usually have, his voice is harsh and his style of 
mentislanguidly trying to repress them, the Assembly is languidly | ©*PT€ssion not wholly free from the uncouth. He would not do 
reactionary in deed though furious in talk, and the people are ill, for the sake of the administrative career which we heartily wish 


languidly savage against Germans. ‘The truth seems to be, that him, if he were to make ‘ the uncouth barbarian,’ both in rela- 
the Government of France when out of Paris loses “ go,” and we | #02 to the form and substance of parliamentary aud administrative 
are glad for that, as well as other reasons, that the Assembly is doings, his model. 

about to be transferred to Versailles. ‘The Committee appointed | 1.4 Granville announced on Mon day that the Conference had 
to consider the question not only reported in favour of Fontaine- completed its labours, and had settled, first, that no power can 
dleau, but in favour of remaining in Bordeaux till the Germans | jip orate itself from its ‘engagements except with penn 2 Wag geo 
had quitted France; and the Assembly » but for the influence of | Gthor parties interested ; secondly, that the clauses of the Treaty 
M. Thiers, would have voted in this sense. Ie, however, declared | of paris neutralizing the Black Sea are abrogated. ‘Thirdly, the 
the transfer to Versailles a political necessity, the Assembly | sujtan is authorized if he sees danger to the ‘Treaty of Paris to 
yielded, and by Ist April will be sitting in the Palace. M. | admit the war-ships of his allies, even in time of peace, into the 
Thiers will also be housed there, but the Departments, the Em- | tyardanelles and the Bosphorus. Fourthly, the European Com- 
bassies, and the Army Head-quarters will be transferred to Paris | mission of the Danube is prolonged for another twelve years. We 
# nee. have discussed the effect of these changes elsewhere, and have only 
to say here that if ‘Turkey agrees to them, as from the Blue-Book 
she appears to do, they can produce only this mischief, —that she 
can henceforward keep a fleet in the Black Sea, and so become 
insolvent a year or two sooner than she otherwise would. 











M. Thiers is evidently disinclined to trust his Assembly. He 
has already found it necessary to say he will never do anything 
contrary to its sovereignty, and he is, we suspect, dallying with 
the Montmartre insurgents, from a fear that if he crushes them | 


the Assembly will avow its sentiments and create a monarchy at TE get PS eae . ; 
once. The Assembly is already unpopular, being accused of dis- Mr. Sumner has been dismissed from the Chairmanship of the 
order, love of debate, and monarchical preferences, and certainly | Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs. ‘This officer of the Senate 
its deliberations are not dignified. As yet, however, the parties | settles foreign affairs with the Secretary of State, and then sup- 
have not leaders, and are coerced by the belief that if M. Thiers | ports his proposal in the Senate, which, in this department, has a 
resigned there would be no one to conduct the negotiations with joint authority with the President. Mr. Sumner, however, hates 
the Germans, or to raise the necessary resources, or to hold the Reds | General Grant and England so very hard that he opposes every- 
incheck. Failing a feeble man of 74, there is literally no man in | thing suggested by the former or conciliatory to the latter, and 
France to whom the majority could turn with a certainty of ob- | has becomes an obstacle to public business. At a caucus of Re- 
taining guidance of any kind. ‘They would go with a rush for | publican Senators, it was agreed by a majority of four to remove 
monarchy, in order to be protected against themselves. him, and the vote was subsequently carried in the Senate itself by 
ee 33 votes to 9, Mr. Sumner’s friends staying away. Mr. Simon 
No hint has yet been given of the financial measures to be Cameron succeeds him. Mr. Sumner will be more bitter than 
adopted to pay off the indemnity. M. Pouyer-Quertier is | ever now, and will probably make his long-threatened onslaught 
preparing his loan bill, and we suspect from several indications ‘upon the President. 

that he will propose an open loan of unlimited amount on terms | Riera : 

very favourable to the French investor. Meanwhile the suffering | The weary Army debate, which seems to grow wearier the 
caused by the occupation increases, the people resenting German | ™ore passionately honourable members insist on the privilege of 
demands in peace more than they did in war, while the German liberating their souls on the subject, was resumed on Monday night 
seusitiveness to criticism has all the effect on a defeated race of by Sir John Pakington, who, as Mr. ‘Trevelyan afterwards very 


cruelty. It is said, for instance, that the people of Rouen hung | justly said, made a speech as much in favour of introducing pur- 
out black flags to show their aversion to the occupation, and that | chase into the Navy as against its extinction for the Army. Sir 
the German commandant in consequence made the billets heavier. | John, who is usually far from an extreme partizan, called the 
This, even from the German point of view, is equivalent to a judge Government Bill “ a costly party project and a sop to democracy,” 
punishing a woman for crying because her sentence is heavy. It |which would not contribute “one iota to the defences 
Seems, however, probable that “ demonstrations” other than hoist- | Of the country.” He repeated Lord Elcho's description of 
ing flags were made in Rouen, which were interpreted, rightly or | the scheme as ‘‘one of the most wantonly extravagant and 
Wrongly, to portend resistance to authority, and in all such cases wasteful proposals that have ever been made to Parliament.” 
German authority at home, as well as abroad, is severe. | Yet Sir Jobn is fundamentally candid, and actually told the House 
a himself that though a Commission had recommended the abolition 

Mr. Winterbotham (M.P. for Stroud) has accepted the Under- | of purchase in the Army above the rank of major, in order that 
tetaryship for the Home Department, in the place of Mr. Shaw | the command of regiments might not be affected by purchase, and 
Lefevre, who goes to the Secretaryship of the Admiralty, to help | though the Government wished and tried to adopt it, they found 
Mr. Goschen, while Mr. Baxter supplies Mr. Stansfeld’s place as | the purchase system so deeply rooted in the Army that they had to 
aucial Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Winterbotham has | give up the attempt as impracticable! As for ‘selection,’ he said, 
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every First Lord of the Admiralty suffers under the necessity of | the difficulty in the way of free government too, and it has ; 
passing by so many officers who deserved a command, and select- | compensations. Von Moltke would be hampered by the House be 
ing only one, till they practically drop into promoting by seniority Duke of Cambridge may possibly be supported. — 
for want of moral courage to select. ‘That is a capital reason for | : —— 

selecting moral courage to preside in the Admiralty and War | Mr. Cardwell made a remarkably effective speech in reply on 
Office, and for not selecting Sir John Pakington. It does not | the whole debate, showing that Government could not move ig 
prove that the country ought to suffer, to spare the feelings of °°Y direction, either to shorten service, or make reductions, or 
First Lords and War Secretaries. _ increase the Army, without being stopped by Purchase, [f they 
i ers |inereased, they increased the compensation the nation would 
Mr. Trevelyan made the best speech of the evening. He quoted | ultimately have to pay; if they reduced, they injured innocent 


the late General Havelock’s assertion that “ he was sick for years | officers very severely ; if they tried short service, they had to dread 
in waiting for promotion, that three sots and two fools had pur- | the purchasing out of the officers necessary for vast masses of 


chased over him, and that if he had not had a family to support | ™°?- If the Militia were to be made efficient, commissions in the 
he would not have served another hour.” Mr. ‘Trevelyan main- | *W9 services must be interchangeable, and there was Purchase 
tained that the cost of the regulation and non-regulation price of | OM°® More. He rather broke down in his defence of his Reserves, 
commissions would be in all £11,000,000, to be spread over a very | He proved, indeed, that by 1883 we should have 400,000 men in 
long time; that it was far better to get rid of purchase finally | the country under 51 who had been regular soldiers ; and in 1879 
even at a greater cost, than adopt Mr. Rylands’ proposal of paying | ¥® should have 81,000, but he did not prove that we should have 
only the regulation price, and allowing the bonus system to grow , 8"Y large number at once. Our correspondent “ H..,” who has a 
up again for the future. He estimated the cost of retirement right to be heard, hits this blot, and shows how easily it might be 


pensions at no more than about half a million annually, and main- | removed, 


tained that if the honorary colonelcies, the half-pay list, and other | In reply to Lord Stanhope’s question as to Mrs. Torpey's 
allowances for officers not on active service, are reckoned, we pay | acquittal, the Lord Chancellor explained yesterday week that at 
at least as much now, so that no new vote would be required for | present, when a wife commits theft, fraud, or robbery in the 
. ; ‘ ae : @ pre- 
this purpose ; while with the abolition of purchase we might save | sence of her husband, the law presumes coercion, unless evidence 
pon wher Aig = the none cost = — corps. | 2 prove the contrary is shown. But the contrary may be shown 
n the whole, Mr. Trevelyan’s speech was the most convincing | by proving, as was distinctly proved in this case, that the wife has 
and exhaustive reply to the friends of purchase given in the debate. | taken a separate and independent part in the crime. Mrs. Torpey 
ge Aare ae oe : | Sent away the servant on a fool’s errand in the absence of her 
eats eum ae co ros st 4 pyre oo a | husband, to facilitate the crime ; and, moreover, she stated volun- 
’ : : : tarily on her apprehension that she had planned the whole affair 
by showing that if purchase gave rise to efficiency, the infantry | . . 
pod cavalry officers an to Se much more efficient than the sing oe eee 
artillery officers, who do not buy their way up; but the remark- | ies the jury, and the ae for the prosecution had re - 
‘ : A . s ’ . 
por ge ste Bot posted: sh oe ag ge pagent formed their counsel of the fact,—a stupid blunder j—but, witha 
é ? | that, there was ample proof of t tive and spont 
deal more than the professional military virtues, such as the Ger- a ~ Sten ‘Tor i Lage po eng Fas Lend Pt me meh = 
man Army of to-day is. Mr. Herbert maintained that in modern | 4), pis Phen ot in baby had or great deal to do with = 
battle you can do nothing without self-dependent soldiers, sol- acquittal endl said that the presumption of law that a wife 
diers who can act at a distance from their officers, for an engage- | ostins rth a husband’s presence is under his coercion should 
ment is now a long, loose “line of skirmishers,” and the mechani- | a et dered. ‘To this he was apparently unfavourable 
cal cohesion of a regiment has lost its value, while the individual | though he eull exempt from punishment » wife proved to be 
steadiness of the single soldier is of infinitely more value than acting one nadie ae pe her will. Why J <ogat 
ever. He urged the formation of a thoroughly national army on | | : “a ee : ; S d 
the Swiss aia pr clade tallental - et. se of his non Bi | who pire a majority to begin with, are to have all the rights of 
ee ‘ | men and none of the duties, on shall b itating use- 
for wishing to get rid of a professional army, and for training | vate rg eats pleading . g peagetoncny toc ping ani 
and arming our whole population instead, is that Ireland, once | d : : ; A a 
; uty of eith yoman to resis , 
trained and armed, would no longer be subject to English dicta- | a Se nee aes ae eee Oe See See CO 
tion ;—amidst the general shiver which greeted this suggestion! fr. })isracli sees land. ‘The Conservatives of Lancashire on 
he sat down. | Thursday sent him a deputation asking him to dine with them, 
Lord Bury opened the adjourned debate on Thursday in a | 4d make a speech, which might be, it was hinted, a Tory pro- 
speech of effective but rather thin criticism. He wanted, it | Stamme. Mr. Disraeli told them that he was, however unworthy, 
appeared, precisely what Government wanted, but did not see | a ‘‘Jeader of one of the great political parties, that such a visit in- 
that the abolition of purchase would help him to get it. ‘The | Volved a great responsibility, and that he did not think the time 
chief effect of the measure would be to introduce the ‘ average | for such a demonstration was yet ripe, though it would come, and 
As to selection, there was selec- | perhaps sooner than many persons expected. He would pay the 


vestry mind” into the Army. | peemay . j . . 
tion in the Austrian Army, and the man promoted was usually | Visit with delight, but only if they would allow him to fix his own 


challenged by those he superseded, and so got rid of. He remon- | time. The fox is waiting for the crow to drop the cheese. Then 
strated against a threat, not uttered by Government, but by Mr. | he will bite hard. It is ill waiting for dead men’s shoes, says the 
Trevelyan, that the rejection of the Bill would involve a dissolu- proverb, but fancy postponing dinner till they are empty ! 

a and said he should go to his constituents, and tell them that | a oe Tuesday moved for a Committee to inquire into 
e would not vote great sums of their money for indefinite and | : ‘ : ° ; ia aciall 
undefined purposes. official salaries, with a view apparently to their increase, especially 

pup —<—<—$——— in the case of the Premier. His main argument was that the cost of 
Mr. Bernal Osborne followed with a clever but captious speech | everything had enormously increased since the salaries of ministers 
against the Bill, which he said would give us ‘‘ enlarged expendi- ‘were last settled, but the salaries had not increased likewise, 
ture, ill-defined estimates, and no prospect of permanent security.” and he quoted memoirs and evidence to prove that office generally 
Purchase was doomed, but he regretted purchase for the only cost its possessors money. Mr. Fawcett, who followed, objected 
sound reason yet advanced in the debate. It kept out professional to inequalities in the salaries of ministers as leading to injurious 
officers, who would become a caste, and might possibly prove dan- | changes; Mr. Rathbone said powers were often given to particular 
gerous to the liberties of England. He made great fun by quoting | men on condition that they should see the work done, instancing 
illustrations from the history of the Rebellion, the House, which is | the Ministry of Education; Mr. Mundella made rather a bitter 
as ignorant of history as himself, acquiescing in his assertion that little speech on the way round men were put into square holes, 
Colonel Pride was a “ professional” officer, and Cromwell a general Mr. Fortescue into the Board of Trade, for example ; and Mr 
‘selected ” from a regular service. They were, in fact, officers of (Gladstone, while declining to have his salary increased—a malp 
‘* militia,” with no training at all. He made a better point, object with Mr. Lambert,—declined also to “ regiment the Minis- 
though he raised less laughter, when he alluded to the extreme | try” by keeping men always in the same department. That 
difficulty of keeping personal cases out of the House of Commons, practice would not make statesmen. Considerations of salary 
the ‘‘ much respected and departed ” Mr. Darby Griffiths having | never entered into promotions, and as to Mr. Fortescue, give him 
actually got a division in ‘that eternal Dawkins case.” There is | time, and he would introduce a very good Trade Marks’ Bill, the 
no doubt this will be the difficulty in the way of selection, but it is delay in which Mr. Mundella had complained of. 
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It is remarkable that nobody quoted in this debate the best pre- 
cedent on Mr. Lambert's side. When in 1859 the East India 
Company was abolished, Sir Charles Wood proposed to give him- | 
gelf £2,500 a year, but the House insisted on £5,000, on the ground - 
that if the lower salary were adopted, the Great Mogulship would 
always be given to statesmen of inferior rank. From that day the 
India Office has always been regarded as among the first prizes of | 
political life. Men do not want the salary, but they like the 
oficial rank. Pe ee 

Mr. Monsell, the Postmaster-General, has made a real conces- 
gion to the public. From the end of the financial year “ parcels ” 
of any weight under twelve ounces may be sent by post at 1d. 
for the first ounce, $d. for the second ounce, and after that }d. | 
an ounce extra. Mr. Monsell, however, cannot be bothered with 
farthings, because he could not sell farthing stamps, and makes the 
charge in this way :—‘‘ Not exceeding 1 oz., 1d. ; above 1 oz., but | 
not exceeding 2 oz., 1}d.; above 2 z., but not exceeding oz., | 
9d.; above 4 oz , but not exceeding 6 oz., 2}d.; above 6 oz., but 
not exceeding 8 oz., 3d.; above 8 oz., but not exceeding 10 oz., 
$4d.; above 10 6z., but not exceeding 12 oz., 4d.” If people will | 
remember that this is a farthing an ounce when the parcel is over 
two ounces, but that no charge can be less than a halfpenny, they 
will have no need of the table. The convenience to the public of | 
such a post will be almost infinite, and we venture to say that | 
after one year’s experience no Minister will ever be able to with- 
draw the boon. Mr. Monsell deserves the highest credit for | 
courage in making such an experiment. 


The reform to be introduced into the tariff for post-office orders 
is not so satisfactory. The new charges are to be,—for an order 
under 10s., 1d.; under 20s., 2d. ; under 40s., 3d. ; under 60s., 4d. ; 
and so on, but they are still heavy and confused. Why cannot he 
give us orders at ld. a pound? Everybody could remember that. 
And why cannot he do something more daring still, namely, sell 
‘us one-pound stamps crossed with the name of the post office which 
isto pay them? ‘They might be paid tothe wrong person? Just 
go, and therefore could not be universal ; but if the sender like to 
take the risk, to avoid trouble and maintain secrecy, why not? 
There would be no trouble whatever to the department, the name | 
of the post town being either written or stamped with a common 
stamp, and there would be much convenience to people who hate 
bother. 


Sir R. Temple introduced his budget on the 8th March, and M. 
Reuter’s agents telegraphed it home. It appears that the figures 
for the year ending 31st March, 1870, were :—Ordinary expendi- 
ture, £50,782,413 ; extraordinary expenditure, £2,599,614; show- 
ing a total of £53,382,027. The receipts were £50,901,081; and 
the total deficit, therefore, £2,480,946. For the year ending 31st 
March, 1871, the ordinary expenditure is £50,051,800; and the 
extraordinary, £1,146,800; or in all, £51,198,000. The receipts | 
were only £50,048,900, and the deficit therefore £1,149,700. For 
next year the deficit is expected to be £3,533,000, concealed by 
carrying £3,600,000 to the extraordinary budget. A worse 
account it would be difficult to imagine, unless the extraordinary 
expenses are on strictly and certainly reproductive works, of which 
there is no trace in the telegram. ‘The deficit, moreover, occurs 
during a year when opium is expected to yield the enormous 
figure of £8,000,000, an estimate we entirely disbelieve. The 
income-tax is reduced to one per cent., that is, is fixed at a figure | 
high enough to worry the people, and not high enough to relieve 
the Treasury. 


| error or sin ? 
| down Mr. Stansfeld, who represents, if any man ever did, sympathy 


| deserved. 


| also to be raised to the Peerage. 


bringing to the Government the strength of popular satisfac- 
tion, Mr. Monsell’s appointment would no doubt have con- 
ciliated Ireland and all Roman Catholics, while Mr. 
Stansfeld conciliates the North, Yorkshire and Lancashire, 
which are not, however, without other representatives, for in- 
stance, the Prime Minister himself. We do not deny the 
wisdom of putting an Irishman and a Roman Catholic into the 
Cabinet ; but that is no reason why the Tublet should unjustly 
depreciate Mr. Stansfeld, and decry him as the friend of a man 
who counselled and suborned political assassination. Signor 
Mazzini did no doubt in his early youth lay himself open, if not 
to that charge, to the charge of at least favouring, and not resist- 
ing it; but how is it that Roman Catholics, who can always find 
an apology for the bloody propagandism of the past, fail to re- 
cognize that such propagandism is often the mistake or sin of 


| really noble natures ? Certainly, as far as we know, nobody who 


ever knew Mazzini denied him a noble nature, and what is friend- 
ship worth that is scared away by the friend's commission of a former 
It is hardly generous of our contemporary to run 


with the highest phases of European republicanism, for this 
really noble friendship. Mr. Monsell’s claims may be great. But 
assuredly Mr. Stansfeld’s are not barred by his unwavering 
friendship for Mazzini. 


Two Peerages are announced. Sir William Mansfield is to be 
raised to the Upper House,—a distinction which he has amply 
He will be a great help to the Government in the 
Sir Henry Bulwer, G.C.B., is 
He has seen much of a multi- 
tude of Courts and Governments, been at Berlin, at Vienna, at 
the Hague, at Paris, at Brussels, at Madrid, at Washington, at 


debates on Army Reorganization. 


| Florence, and was Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Constantinople 
| for seven years. 
| governments ” are more familiar to him than to almost any other 


The various ‘‘ cities of men, and councils, and 


living Englishman, yet with his weak voice he is lost in the House 
of Commons. In the almost family party which discusses foreigu 
politics in the Lords, he will have no little weight. 


The bill for revising the Lectionary produced a smart debate ia 
the House of Lords on Monday and ‘Tuesday. The Lord Chan- 
cellor, in moving the second reading, after describing the nature 


| of the changes proposed, stated that the number of lessons from 


the Apocrypha has been reduced from 132 to 44, which are now 
chiefly taken from Ecclesiasticus and the Book of Wisdom, and 
that no change had been made with respect to the Athanasian 
Creed, because the Commissioners could not agree, but that it 
was desirable to pass this Bill as soon as possible, as a great 
printing trade was waiting for the new series of lessons before 
printing the new prayer-books. This reason alarmed Lord Grey, 
who saw in it a probable reason against a fresh disturbance of the 


‘large printing trade in question by any reopening of the debate 
|as to the Athanasian Creed; and he took the opportunity to 


deliver himself of a very vigorous and sharp denunciation of that 
creed, which he said he always heard with “horror.” He added, 
too, an attack on the highly technical divinity by which the 
Athanasian formula attempts to define the mystery of the divine 
nature, which much scandalized Earl Beauchamp. The second 


_ reading was passed, but not without a very clear intimation from 


the House of Lords of the disgust with which the damnatory 
Athanasian clauses are regarded. 


| ¢ 
sag atalaominanaieiaac | ‘The University Tests’ Bill passed its second reading in the Lords 
Thursday night ended in a very ferocious and successful struggle ‘on Thursday, Lord Salisbury reserving his amendments for the 
by the private members (chiefly Tories) to prevent what they | Committee, which will be taken after Easter, and stating that 
thought the ‘* premature ” conclusion of the debate, Mr. Bentinck he no longer wished to prevent Dissenters from winning the 
styling Mr. Gladstone's attempt to suppress discussion as worthy honours and emoluments of the Universities, but only to prevent 
of Count Bismarck. After one division as to adjournment, it was | English youths at the Universities from losing the advantage of a 
Suggested that the debate might be adjourned toa morning sitting | religious education. He appealed to the great majorities in the 
yesterday, but that also was fiercely opposed, and after four more | large municipal constituencies for religious education, and said he 
divisions in which the Government uniformly carried the day by | did not believe the great majorities for this Bill in the House of 
a large majority, but the minority would not give way, the Commons represented the real feeling of the constituencies con- 
debate at last stood adjourned till last night, Mr. Gladstone | cerning religious education. We never heard that the University 








Stating that if last night there was not time to resume it, he would 
hold a morning sitting to-day to complete it. The temper of the 
House is not quite pleasant ;—a little bristly, and in need of sedatives. 


The Roman Catholics are, perhaps not unnaturally, angry at 
Mr. Monsell’s being again passed over to put Mr. Stansfeld into 
the Cabinet. The Tablet of yesterday, in a rather bitter article, 
Says that Mr. Monsell was at the head of a great depart- 
ment five years before Mr. Stansfeld entered Parliament, 
namely, the Ordnance during the Crimean war. As regards 











Tests’ Bill would do away with religious education in the Colleges, 
and do not believe it. But you can by no possible means secure 
young men at the age at which they go to the Universities from 
hearing all the arguments of able sceptics, nor would it be desir- 
able to do so if it were possible. ‘The Universities are places of 
education for men, and they ought to contain, and must contain, 
those who believe and those who do not. Nor will the latter gain 
any additional influence through losing nothing by their disbelief. 


Consols were on Friday 92 to 924. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—.—— 


SOVEREIGN ASSEMBLIES. 


HIS Sovereign Assembly in France is not at present doing 
well. It is the offspring of a time of emotion, and bears 
strong traces of the excitement in the midst of which it was 
born. At any moment it may come into direct conflict with 
the only Government in which it seems to place any confi- 
dence. It is the child of misfortune and humiliation; and 
unfortunately France does not seem to have gained dignity, as 
dignity is sometimes gained, through misfortune and humilia- 
tion. The Right will hardly suffer the Left to speak; and 
the Left can hardly speak without using expressions which 
are virtually insults to the Government and the Right. M. 
Thiers has had to strain his personal influence to change the 
determination of the Assembly to go to Fontainebleau, and to 
persuade it to go to Versailles,—as a sort of half-way house, 
no ‘doubt, to Paris; and the dread and hatred of Paris 
which M. Thiers had to use his utmost influence even par- 
tially to overcome, will, no doubt, soon burst out again on 
some more grave and fundamental question. The Paris 
deputies do their best to aggravate this dread and hatred 
by the violence of their language, and everything seems to 
indicate that that Sovereignty of the Assembly, on which M. 
Thiers so emphatically insists, will prove to be a sovereignty 
over everything in France but itself. Self-restraint has not, 
hitherto at least, marked in any degree the deliberations of 
the new Assembly. Sometimes the President rings his bell 
in vain till he nearly faints with the exertion to restore order, 
and there is every reason to fear that M. Thiers will prove 
that he has undertaken to control upwards of seven hundred 
of the most unruly members of which even St. James had had 
any experience, when he positively asserted that “the tongue 
can no man tame.’’ When one hears such an Assembly as 
this declared ‘ Sovereign,”’ it is impossible not to think of the 
mischief which may result from a headstrong Sovereign 
Assembly without any external check upon it, and impossible 
not to consider the sort of check which would be most 
desirable, which would interfere as little as possible with the 
Sovereignty of the Assembly, 7.e., with the concentration of 
authority—which is always a distinct advantage—and yet 
save it from the worst consequences of its own impulsive 
errors. 

Even the most radical of our own politicians seem to 
believe in the value of a second elective Chamber, to correct 
the errors and scotch the wheels, as it were, of the principal 
engine of Government, whenever it appears to be rushing down 
an incline at too fearful a rate. But we confess this 
seems to us a most redundant and inconvenient bit of 
machinery. Either, if elected by the same classes as the 
Lower and principal House, it would be a mere duplicate of it, 
and yet be likely to feel the utmost jealousy of it,—in which 
case we should have an intolerably cumbersome and wasteful 
machinery to no purpose ;—or if it were elected by a more 
‘select’ constituency, we should experience almost all the 
difficulties which the colonies find in the frequent disagree- 
ments between the Colonial Assembly and the Colonial 
Council, and soon have a cry for a new reform bill of the 
Upper House whick would make it a duplicate of the Lower. 
We are tolerably well persuaded that if ever our House of 
Lords is abolished, it will not be succeeded by a second 
Assembly elected by the people, for there is no room amongst 
us for such an Assembly as the Senate in the United States, 
our Counties being far too municipal and too little trained to 
distinct political action of their own, to be given an equal 
weight in any Assembly which should have co-ordinate powers 
with the House of Commons. Still less would such a plan 
answer for France. If the old provinces or the more modern 
departments were each to elect an equal number of deputies 
for a French Upper House, there would not only be both a 
delay and redundancy in the machinery of legislation, such 
as the French specially abhor, but there would be a real 
danger of dead-locks,—of all events the most vexatious and 
exciting to a swift-minded Southern people, and the most 
likely to end in revolution. Anglo-Saxons are capable of 
enduring dead-locks quietly. But to a French Republic they 
would be political irritants of the most dangerous order. 
Under a Republic, where the people should feel that they really 
hold the power in their own hands, you cannot afford to impose 
the sort of conspicuous and ostentatious restraints which an 
imperial constitution, octroyéd by the master of a hundred 
legions, may impose. No nation feels ‘ the logic of facts,’ as the 





° es 
ex-Emperor used to call it, so keenly as the French. We English 
rather like practical anomalies, and see traces of a yoke which. 
no longer galls us, with satisfaction. But the French would: 
almost prefer the real yoke to enduring the traces of it when. 
the excuse has disappeared. They bear restraint less jm.. 
patiently from an emperor who has struck a coup d'état than 
they do from the creations of their own theoretic ingenuity. 
Their reason is not insulted in the one case; it is in the 
other. 

A better and less cumbersome check on hasty legislation 
than any which could be obtained from a second popularly 
elected Assembly, might perhaps be gained by a small Upper 
House, elected annually by the Lower and virtually sovereign: 
House itself,—the choice not being of course restricteg 
to its own members, but not excluding them. Our House 
of Commons would elect, we imagine, a very much 
better revising assembly than the House of Lords actually 
proves itself to be, and the annual election would be a 
guarantee against any such real divergence of feeling as now 
frequently leads to a dead-lock on questions of principle not of 
the first order of importance. The revision of a bill by such 
a Council would be a reality; and its rejection even,—which 
could not be prolonged beyond the year by the obstinacy of 
the Council,—in cases of great importance, where the nation 
evidently wished for an opportunity of reconsideration, would 
be pretty certain. But here, again, though it is far from 
impossible that such an expedient might suit an Anglo-Saxon 
nation, and would, we think, almost certainly suit it better 
than a nominated second chamber, there is reason to think 
that it would not suit the French, who are very impatient 
of self-imposed restraints of the mechanical order,—restraints 
not accompanied by the use and even display of personal 
influence. Now, first, the Speaker or President of a French 
Assembly might certainly be invested with far higher power 
than M. Grévy seems to possess. The Assembly would feel that 
his dignity was bound up with its own, and would certainly 
find a satisfaction in investing him with the power of 
fine and imprisonment,—or better, perhaps, to save French 
honour, imprisonment which would indirectly énvolve a heavy 
fine (as happens, we believe, in case of the imprisonment of a 
member by order of our own Speaker). But that only applies, 
of course, to the internal order of the French Assembly, and 
suggests no remedy for its impulsive errors. If the Assembly 
is to be really and wholly sovereign without any external 
limit to its power,—an admirable arrangement as regards the 
speed and strength of its legislative power,—it should be 
enacted that the president of the ministry, (whom we call the 
prime minister), should have a temporary veto on its legisla 
tion; and further, if that veto be overruled after reconsidera- 
tion by the Assembly, should hold in his hands the power of 
dissolution and appealing to the country. It would be intoler- 
able that the prime minister of a republic should have /ess power 
in this respect than the prime minister of a constitutional 
monarchy who always holds this check upon the caprices of 
Parliament. We would not suggest the translation of any of the 
American restraints on the power of Congress to France, 
because we are persuaded that Presidents elected for a term of 
years, and the requirement of two-thirds votes for over-ruling 
a President’s veto, are expedients of the kind which would be 
more likely to produce effervescence and revolution in France 
than to allay excitement. But it would not be so if you gave 
the chief of the administration the formal right of first 
deliberately and officially vetoing legislation, —with, of course, 
a formal explanation of his reasons for doing so,—and then, in 
case the Assembly refused to admit his veto, of appealing to 
the country against its decision. Provisions like these are 
in clear and obvious harmony with the spirit of a republic. 
They do not put the fret of what we may call inanimate 
mechanical restraints on the will of the popular Assembly, 
but simply invest with a new dignity and authority the 
chosen chief of the popular Assembly. And such provisions, 
therefore, would carry real authority with them, and give @ 
popular prime minister a vast restraining power over the 
whims of a really popular, though somewhat capricious and 
impulsive body. We feel sure that without investing the 
chief of the Republic with some power of this kind, the Re- 
public in France cannot long survive. The trials to which it 
is now exposed will lead either to the adoption of some such 
Constitutional expedient, or to a monarchical restoration 
The former course would, to our minds, be not only the better 
solution of the two, but also the solution most likely to issue 
in a stable equilibrium, and would avoid that melancholy circle 
of Revolution and reaction into which France tends to drift. 
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NIV TIN | the gain to the State be less. The manhood of the Mapiem 
BES VALLE GE USIERSAL SRAEES. | would not, as in Prassia or France, be wasted in military ser- 


OTHING is more observable in this dreary debate on the vice, but every man would be competent to defend the country, 
N Army than the readiness with which the House turns/ would understand what soldiership meant, would be in a 
from the points of national interest to those which at bottom | position to decide whether the professional life would suit 
only concern “society.” For one sentence uttered on organi- him. He would have lived the life himself under its best 
gation, in the true sense, or on the scheme for linking together | conditions, and the result would be, we feel certain, such a 
our three reservoirs of men, or even on the efficiency of the | supply of “recruits” that the whole of our barbarous system 
Militia, we have three upon Purchase, promotion, and the! might be swept away; the men enlisted as officers are 
interests of the officers. Upon the greatest subject of all, the ‘enlisted for as long as they are willing to serve, and dismissal 
possibility of making military training compulsory upon all,| made, as in every other trade, a sufficient penalty for any 
scarcely anyone, except the Member for Nottingham, has/ offence not requiring the intervention of a magistrate. Even 
opened his mouth, though the point is directly raised by the | as matters stand, the difficulty of getting men is one chiefly 
clauses enabling Mr. Cardwell in time of emergency to demand | of our own creating. Eight shillings a week and “all 
military service from all men under thirty-five. It may be’ found,” would give us the control of the whole un- 
that the point is reserved for Committee, or for separate dis- | skilled labour of the kingdom, and cost us less even then 
cussion, but it is much more probable that the majority of than we waste in the departments, would be, in fact, only 
members are consciously avoiding it, some because they are £2,500,000 a year in wages for every 100,000 men and non- 
hopeless of success, more because they dislike the notion, most | commissioned officers, asum quite within our means. Imagine 
because they are doubtful of the sentiments of their constituents. terms like those offered among a people who already know all 
That last is the very reason why the question should have been | the disagreeable part of a soldier’s training, who would need 
placed in the forefront of the main debate, should have been | nothing but practice to be solid soldiers! England would be 
brought sufficiently home to the people to induce them to express | as safe as Prussia and as powerful without a vast standing 
their feelings about it. Nobody yet knows what those feelings | army, and without any new temptation to go to war. The 
are. People assume, and we dare say with good reason, that En- | military chiefs talk very wisely of the necessity for an elastic 
glishmen ‘‘ would not bear a conscription,” but what has that to system; but what elasticity could be equal to that of an 
do with the matter? Nobody is asking them to bear one. army, say of 100,000 men, which could be doubled in a week 
The question is not that, but this,—are the people of the! by the introduction of men individually as well trained as 
United Kingdom averse to a law ordaining that every healthy they need to be, twice as well trained, for example, as two- 
lad shall at eighteen undergo six or twelve months’ training to | thirds of the men who followed Wellington at Waterloo, and 
ams in a county camp? If they are averse, and remain so which, in the event of invasion, could rely on successive 
after the proposal has been carefully explained, there is no draughts from the whole population? We must not forget 
more to be said until the next great danger comes ; but if they | that if temporary and therefore cheap service in the Army 
are not, and we firmly believe they are not, the members are were possible, service for the work in hand, the expenditure 
losing the greatest opportunity of civilizing the people of this’ on Militia and Volunteers would be superfluous, would be a 
country ever offered to their hands. waste of force in keeping up unnecessary cadres. A single 

We firmly believe that military training for a single year, or | force, if we could have it, with the necessary condition of 

even for half-a-year, would elevate the British people more elasticity, would be infinitely simpler and more efficient. 
than any other change which could by possibility be intro-| But the cost of all this? Ought not, if the six months’ 
term is selected, to be greater than the Estimates voted this 


duced by legislation, would be equivalent in all good effects 
to five years of ordinary education. It would, to begin! year. We cannot enter into the details, but even in England, 
with, immensely increase their physical power. Twelve’ with our extravagant ways, the cost of an army fully equipped 


months of regular and full diet, perfect sobriety, and moderate and ready for service ought not to exceed £120 a year per 
work in the open air would increase the weight of ordinary | man, or six times the amount of wages given to the men them- 
town lads by one-third and of country lads by one-fifth, | selves. Nothing but mismanagement can bring it above that 


would widen their chests, strengthen their muscles, and induce | figure, and that allows £12,000,000 for the Regular Army. 
that habit of health which town men find it so difficult to gain | The county training schools, on the other hand, needing neither 
separate departments nor separate scientific services, ought 


and villagers to lose. During that period they would learn to 

walk, to carry themselves, to obey orders and give orders! not, on the very highest calculation, one even extravagantly 
promptly and quietly, to act in concert. and above all, to rely | high, to cost more than £20 a head for six months’ drill. 
upon the action of their fellows. Cleanliness, self-respect, and | That is to say, able administrators intent on thrift, if backed 
self-restraint would become habits with the very lowest, and by the people and supported by an etiquette or a law post- 
the first principles of civilization, order, mutual respect, and | poning marriage to the mature age of nineteen, would give 
the possibility of self-sacrifice would be carried to the bottom us a system of defence that would place England beyond 
of our society, to those classes whom all our efforts have! menace from the world, that would make us once more a great 
hitherto failed to reach. All classes serving alike, the respect power, and that would civilize instead of demoralizing the 
of all for each other must deepen, and as we find in the | people, for the very money we are now expending in order to 
Volunteers, good feeling take the place of the suspicious dislike accomplish so little. 

which arises only from ignorance. Every camp would be a/| — 

school for the practical virtues, and there is no reason what- 7 = " - 

ever why it should not also be a school for education in the THE CONFERENCE, AND ITS RESULT. 
ordinary sense. We should have got hold of the people at last, E do not see that the result of the Conference on the 
and might as reasonably insist on attendance at the evening \ Russian Note is so much to be regretted. The Con- 
classes as at the morning drill. If the system were wisely | ference itself may be deplored as a compromise which ought to 
worked, as it would be, for the father of every lad instructed haye been preceded by a Russian apology for the Czar’s breach 
would be an elector, the lads, so far from losing any thing, | of faith, but there is nothing that we see to lament in the agree- 
either in time or money, would go away far stronger, healthier, | ment ultimately accepted. Russia having formally and in writ- 
and abler, as much better fitted for the battle of life as an/ ing abandoned the claim to dispense with Treaties,—whether 
educated man is better fitted than a boor, yet without the under compulsion or willingly matters little—and Europe gene- 
effeminacy of habit which some men fear as a result of uni- rally having reaffirmed the principle that engagements ought to 
versal education. A man does not cart muck the worse because be observed, it only remained to decide how far the Treaty of 
he has been drilled to walk instead of slouching, because he is a| Paris, in the general interest of Europe, could be made more 
man instead of a lout, nor will he work less effectively at a! acceptable to the powers immediately concerned. Russia 
trench because he understands how easily men can under cer- | wanted the neutralization of the Black Sea abolished, to have 
tain rales be made to work together. The moral gain would free use of her own waters, for military as well as commercial 
be something indescribable. There is no reason whatever why! ends. The Turkish Government, it is affirmed, were willing 
such a camp should not be a well-ordered home, in which drunk- | that she should have it, felt their own expulsion from the Sea 
enness, or unchastity, or insubordination would be as infamous as | as an humiliation, and confident in their own ironclads, were 
theft or cruelty now are. Tone can be spread in a camp as in ready to run any risk the presence of Russian ironclads might 
4 great school, and the wiser part of English philanthropy involve. It is alleged that Turkey acted under compulsion, 
Would concentrate itself on the county camps as its natural but she had in the Conference many means of making her 
=u. | true views known. The only reason, therefore, for rejecting 


The gain to the individual would be inestimable, nor would | the Russian request for revision was the general welfare of 
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Europe, and it is by no means certain that her welfare was 
opposed to the concession. In the first place, any such 
restriction on so great a power as Russia predisposes that 
power either to war or to some act of faithlessness in order 


to get rid of it; and in the second, it is not clear that) 


the counter-concession to the Sultan does not protect 
his capital as well as the neutralization. He recovers his 
full sovereignty over the Dardanelles and the Bosphorus, and 
consequently, if he dreads danger from a Russian Fleet, he 


can summon the fleets of his allies, who are far more com- | 


petent to protect him than he is to protect himself. He must 
have depended on them in any case, and the Power most 
interested can assist him at sea more speedily and more effi- 
ciently than in any other way. 
possible, because Russia can build a powerful fleet in the 
Black Sea; but only by treachery, and treachery of that 
kind could not have been prevented by any paper docu- 
ment. Under the revised Treaty, in plain words England 
ean, should Turkey be menaced, act as freely in the 


Surprise, of course, becomes | 


comes to this, then, that as long as Austria is powerful yw 
can protect Constantinople if we choose, whether the Black 
| Sea is neutralized or not. Austria will guard her from a land 
_ invasion, and our Fleet from invasion by sea. 

But suppose Austria is not powerful, that is to say, that the 
price to be paid by Germany for Russian aid in the French 
war isan order to Austria to lie still while Russia settles 
accounts with Constantinople. That is an extremely danger. 
ous and extremely probable contingency, but in that Case 
the Treaty will do no particular harm. That combination 
would involve an invasion by land, which we must resist 
if we resist it at all, by means other than fleets, by aiding 
Turkey directly with supplies of officers and money which 
would enable her to beat back the Russian advance, or by 
strengthening Austria through an army landed at Trieste, Wa 
might perform that task, or we might shrink from it; but 
in neither case would our policy be greatly affected by the 
revision of the Treaty of Paris. Had the Sultan lost his 
sovereignty over the narrow straits, it might have been 


Black Sea as in the Mediterranean, and no guarantee | affected, for Russia might have despatched the Baltic Fleet to 
against naval surprise by an enemy of Great Britain could be | the Black Sea; but that sovereignty has been strengthened and 
more perfect than that. Of course, as the 7%mes says, Turkey | renewed by the revision, and the only additional menace 
may be tempted by her re-entrance into the Black Sea to| which we migbt have to defeat is the slow formation of a 
place more ships there, and therefore to buy more ships, and | new Russian fleet, not in the least likely to defeat any squadron 


may so become insolvent ; but that is not our fault, nor would 
it weaken the European security, for should his treasury come | 
to the worst, it is his creditors, and not his sailors, whom the | 
Sultan would dismiss without compensation. Military defence 
is always the first charge upon every treasury, and for defence | 
the Turkish revenue is quite sufficient. 
It is to be observed that Russians of eminence do not 
reckon much on this power of transporting troops across the 
Black Sea. In the very remarkable pamphlet published by | 
General Fadéeff before the Franco-German war, and recently 
translated by Mr. Michell, lately Secretary to the Embassy at 
St. Petersburg, he discusses the methods of conquering 
European Turkey with a clearness and, as it were, simplicity | 
of design which is irresistibly convincing. He holds that the | 
work cannot be done until Austria is muzzled, and that Russia | 
should direct her whole efforts towards that great end, which | 
he would accomplish by attracting the Slavic subjects of the | 
Austrian Empire. That sounds to Englishmen dreamy; but | 
if any reader of these columns will glance at the map, he will | 
see that ths, at all events, is not dreaming, but hard, practi- | 
cal common-sense :—‘ The difficulty is this, that it is impos- 





sible for Russia to carry on a war on the Balkan Peninsula | A J 
| iVE in Tuesday’s debate on official salaries, but we wish he had 


used his success a little more to the general advantage. 
| There can be no doubt, as he said, that an English statesman 


without the permission of Austria, and that permission she 
can, under no circumstances, obtain. Look at the map. 
Russia can reach European Turkey only by one road—through 
the gate formed by the south-east angle of the Carpathians 
and the mouth of the Danube: the key of that gate is in the 
hands of Austria. By crossing the Danube, or even the | 
Pruth, a Russian army would expose her rear to Austria. In 
this awkward position the first threatening demonstration on 
the part of Russia’s good neighbour would compel the army 
to beat a hasty retreat, as in 1854. The Lower Danube is | 
accessible only with an Austrian passport. In relation to | 
Russia the geographical position of European Turkey may be | 
compared to a strong chest, of which Austria forms the lid ; 
without lifting that lid, it is impossible to get anything out of 
the chest. Russia has had sufficient experience of that.” 
The neutralization of the Black Sea would not help Great | 
Britain to assist Austria, would for us, in fact, have no mean- 
ing, for it would only place Russia in the same posi-| 
tion as she oceupied in 1854, when we landed troops at 
Varna. She would be no weaker than she was then. | 
General Fadéeff, who does not question that Russia ought 
to “expel the infidel,” admits this in the plainest terms, 
and expressly deprecates, writing to Russians, not to us, any | 


we may be driven to employ against it. 

The Pall Mall Gazette publishes a letter arguing that the 
real object of Russia is Asiatic; that she intends to use her 
liberty in the Black Sea to protect certain designs in the 
Caspian, to build a railway between the seas, or to cut a canal 
to join them, and so flood Independent Tartary, and, we pre- 
sume, advance nearer to the Indian frontier. How will all 
that be helped by the abolition of the neutrality of the Black 
Sea? Russia can build a fleet in the Caspian now if she likes, 
or cut her canal, and drain off water from the Atlantic into 
Independent Tartary, if that work is anything better than an 
engineer’s dream. If Russia advances into India, we must 
fight with both hands, as we have not fought since 1815; 
but her advance is not aided in the slightest by this revision, 
which, if obtained by negotiation and not by menace, is little 
more than an advertisement that the time of rest obtained for 
Turkey in 1856 has ended. Turkey has misused that time, 
but through no default of ours. 


OUR STATESMEN’S PAY. 
\ 8. GLADSTONE gained a complete intellectual victory 





of the first rank must be a man familiar with many offices. 
To argue, as Mr. Mundella seemed to do — though, we 
imagine, his words were directed at a narrower point, the use 
made of the Premier’s power of selection—that experience 
in any office bound the official to remain in it, lest he should 
waste the knowledge he has acquired, is to argue in favour of a 
radical change in the constitution of the country. The United 
Kingdom is not governed by so many departmental chiefs, 
but by a Committee of Government, called the Cabinet, to 
which every single member of that Committee is expected 
either to defer, or to resign, or, in the single case of the 
Premier, to accept the consequent resignations. The differ- 
ence between the Premier and other Cabinet Ministers, 


‘said Lord John Russell, is, that if differences arise they 


resign and he does not. If Ministers were not experienced 
in many departments, the collective judgment of the 
Committee would be nearly worthless, and the best se 


curity for efficient government would be gone, for we should 


lack the nexus which binds the different departments 
together. The authority of the Premier over all departments 





such attempt :—‘“ While Russia held possession of the Black | is not defined by any law, though it is, no doubt, from his 
Sea an attempt might have been made to break open the chest special relation to the Sovereigna—who is, in theory, mistress 
from the other side, 7.c., to knock out the bottom of it by a| of all her servants—from the fact that he originally forms the 
landing in the Bosphorus. The result would have been a | Administration, and has an initiative in all high appointments, 
rising of the entire Christian population, the paralyzing of | and from the special position of the Treasury in relation to 
Turkey during the following months, and probably her final | some departments, as, for instance, the Exchequer, often very 
dissolution ; but in whose favour? The seizure of Constanti-| real. It would be necessary, if the Government became strictly 
nople and the Straits would not settle that question. It | departmental, either to revive the direct authority of the 
would have to be settled by a war on land, against a coalition, | Monarch, which we have not the means of doing, or to 
of which Austria would be the soul. During the continuation | formulate and legalize the presidency of the Premier in 4 
of such a war the Christian population of the Balkan Penin- | way which would be inconsistent with monarchical institu 
sula would be in a chaotic condition. It would fight the ‘tions. It would be most dangerous either to admit an in- 
Mussulman inhabitants of the towns, but it would not be able herent right in a Cabinet Minister to remain in a post for which 
to give Russia any assistance beyond its own territory.” It | in the Premier’s judgment he was less fit than for some other, 
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or to hesitate to sacrifice a less important department to one 


which had perhaps temporarily become more important. 
Almost any department, for instance, at this moment might be 
entrusted to a less efficient man, if by any transfer we could 
obtain an efficient Minister at War. 

Again, Mr. Gladstone was clearly in the right when he 
argaed that salary had very little to do with promotion. In 
six cases out of eight, a Cabinet Minister never thinks about 
salary at all, being far too rich to care ; and in the remainder 
he is far more moved by a desire to hold the offices which 

‘ve him the highest place in the eyes of the country, than 
by any consideration of money. We should be quite willing 
to assert the theoretic equality of all Cabinet Ministers by 
aying them all alike, say £5,000 a year, with the exception 
of the Premier, who has certain duties of representation, and 
night, therefore, fittingly receive a larger allowance; but it 
js impossible that any real equality should exist among 
Cabinet offices; neither the duties, nor the powers, nor the 
responsibilities are equal, nor can they be made so. The man 
who has to make budgets is more important than the man 
who holds the Privy Seal, and the safety of Great Britain 
from invasion will excite more attention than the con- 
dition of all her pauper asylums. The Premiership, the 
Chancellorship of the Exchequer, the War Office, the Admi- 
ralty, the Foreign Office, and the Home Office, these are | 
the great departments, and permission to manage them will 
be regarded as promotion, whether their holders are paid more | 
or less than their colleagues. Men who are capable of ruling | 
will seek departments in which that capacity can display | 
itself, and will avoid departments in which there is either | 
little opportunity of action, as in the Board of Trade, or 
action, when performed, as in the India Office, is very | 
nearly invisible to the nation. It is power, position, | 
opportunity of action which statesmen seek rather than) 
quarterly payments, and they would seek the appointments | 
which confer them if they were infinitely worse paid than | 
much humbler posts. First-class Cabinet Ministers do not go | 
either to Ireland or India, where pay is enormous, and for years | 
past no question of salary has been so much as discussed in | 
considering a promotion. | 

So far as the public welfare is concerned in the interchange 
of offices, Mr. Gladstone had an easy victory ; but we wish he | 
had used his rare opportunity—the rejection of a great salary | 
offered to himself—to point out to the House two evils which | 
embarrass political life, and of which it could remove, at least, | 
one. There is something quite detestable in the permanent | 
assumption of English society and English Members of Par- 
liament, that an English Minister must spend a quantity of | 


money, must entertain, must keep up a degree of state in the | 
outward circumstances of his life. Why must he? If he| 
governs his department well, and guides the House aright, and | 
is independent of any manner of creditors, why should it be | 
necessary for him to give more dinners, or “entertain ”’ more 
acquaintances, or “‘receive’’ more of the social mob than 
suits his individual taste? Why is Deak to be always, 
impossible in England? Even if we allow that social power 
is power, and that this form of power is as useful to a 
Minister as any other, why should it not be sought and 
secured by those members of the Government, always numer- | 
ous enough, whose fortunes and whose intellects are alike de- 
signed to fulfil such functions? There is something incurably 
snobbish in the notion, always either asserted or assumed in 
the House, that a British Secretary of State must have a 
great salary, not because it is just to pay men for work done, 
not because Ministers like money, but because they must give 
away quantities of food and wine, in order “to maintain their 
position.” Suppose they live as Mr. Cobden did, at the very | 
height of his power, in lodgings,—what then ? 

This evil is incurable from without, though Mr. Gladstone 
might by a few generous words have done much to repress it ; 
but there is another which must be dealt with one day, and | 
should be dealt with speedily. The assumption that no 
man is competent to serve the State unless he is rich 
1s producing cruelty, and will one day produce inefficiency. 
The tendency to import experienced men of business or of 
the professions into the Government becomes every year 
more pronounced, and every year their risk in accepting office 
becomes more definite and menacing. The rush of competition 
in all departments of life is so sharp, that the man who steps | 
out of the current is lost; the work of office becomes more | 
and more severe and in presence of both dangers, for a 
business man to accept office is little less than an act 
of hardihood, or if a man has a family, an act of foolish 
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temerity. A month's illness, a hostile vote, an official blun- 
der, and there is ruin. There are no pensions except for 
long-continued service, there are no sinecures, and there are, in 
practice, no offices which a fallen Minister can accept. He must 
either stay on waiting at the risk or in the certainty of ruin, or 
go out into the world again to afford occasion for sarcasm to 
every enemy. No other career has this drawback after success 
has been obtained. A Judge may be ill at discretion ; a Bishop 
is petted for being ill; in commerce there are partners ; even 
in literature there are copyrights. The world refuses a 
crust only to the man who has done the State service in 
the highest and most beneficial way. We cannot believe 
that this could not be amended, that no system of pension, 
or sick-leave fund, or nominal office could be devised which 
would correct it, and it ought to be corrected. There is not 
another servant of the State who is treated after the fashion in 
which we treat statesmen, nocareerin which the pitfalls are so 
deep and so hopeless as we are making them in the greatest_of 
all careers, that of leading the English people in the work of 
governing themselves. Mr. Gladstone is naturally anxious to 
afford no ground for the inept sarcasm that underlings are 
dismissed in order that great officials may be enriched—how 
many clerks is a Premier worth? 10,000,000 %—but the 
moment when he was rejecting an invidious offer was the 
precise moment when he might have suggested a generosity 
to the nation. 





THE RITUALISTS AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


T is not only the Ritualists who are looking forward with 
something like painful anxiety to the judgment of the 
Privy Council on Mr. Bennett. All those who really hope to 
see the comprehension of our National Church outlast the 
miserable theological suspense of the present time, and carry 
us over into an era in which the faith of Protestants shall 
have crystallized into some more definite and permanent form, 
—when it may be possible, indeed, to draw the outlines of 
comprehension anew, so as both to include ‘more, and include 
more that is really homogeneous, than now,—must hope that 
the break-up may not come at a moment when it would probably 
mean demolition, and nothing else. We could wish to find 
that our doctrine of comprehension can still include the more 
reasonable Ritualists, those who do not care about mere 
millinery, but, at least, take their stand only on the creed 
which the millinery is supposed to express,—not only because 
we believe there are amongst them some of the very best and 
most energetic men in the Church, but because we suppose their 


_secession would be the beginning of a centrifugal process not 
likely to end short of the complete disruption of the Anglican 


planet into sectarian asteroids, if indeed even sectarian asteroids 
survived. It is obvious, we think, that a keenly sacerdotal com- 
munion resting on the sacramental principle and apostolic 


succession would not be likely to exist very long as a sect, 


but would quickly lose the better part of its life through the 
absorbent powers of the Church of Rome. As for the Low 
Churchmen, it is extremely doubtful whether they could 


continue to keep together as a voluntary body under the 


Episcopal form, and it is probable they would recombine in 
some new shape with the Evangelical Nonconformists. The 
Broad Church, again, whose allegiance has been given far less 
to the episcopal principle than to the wide comprehension 
ensured by lay-government, would not find it easy to devise 
any feasible method of comprehensive lay-government for a 
sect, and even if they could, would not be able to persuade 
any but men of like wide views to unite with them under its 
protection; so that they would miss what now they most 
value, the intimate association with men of the most diver- 
gent theological tendencies, but of equal religious earnestness. 


All this looks, for the time at least, like pure loss; and 


though we are perfectly aware that the great and daily-in- 
creasing disorganization of opinion in the Church of England 


‘must sooner or later bring about both a theological and political 


crisis, we should wish to see it later rather than sooner,—wish 
to postpone it till the relation of faith to science has been 
more completely developed, and had full time to work itself 


clear in the minds not only of the scientific-minded or semi- 
scientific-minded, but of those the very essence of whose 


spiritual nature is mystic devotion. We fear that there could 
not be a worse moment for the crisis than an age in which it 
is still possible for science, in the ardour of its new discoveries, 
to ignore or almost ignore the province of religion, and for 
faith in the depth of its devout mysticism quite to ignore the 
plain drift of the daily discoveries of science. Let but the 
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rationalists and the devotees remain a little longer in the inti- | and the “ corporal presence of Christ’s natural Flesh and Blood” 
cttecal Cherch ‘bas Woonghh them, end, wo tiny teciy| culty les is the Auticle which Setioetiy die ta area 
hope, we do not say for a cents mutual alle Me | are castdlians of Christ at all iat Ge proses ne 
but for such an amount of mutual recognition as would in the bread and wine, it is hard to conceive how the ain 
be of immense gain to the English people. ‘The sons of the | fail to receive it. But, on the other hand, it must be ane 
Ritualists will see more plainly than their fathers whether the | that the language of at least one passage in the Commun; 
sacerdotal and sacramental system yields a class of conceptions | Service does distinctly point to something like a physical wenhing 
consistent with the positive conclusions of modern science. | of the elements on the body of unworthy recipients,—that, 
The sons of the Rationalists will see more plainly than | namely, in which it is said that the unworthy reception of 
their fathers how far the rationalistic system yields conclu-| the elements provokes God “ to plague us with divers pai 
sions consistent with the moral and spiritual experience of | and sundry kinds of death.” However, it is not our eden 
man. The very faults of the National Church, the strange | fortunately, to discuss the possibility of reconciling M Ben 
intellectual evasions and compromises which make it the | nett’s language with the formulz of our Churels We na 
mock of logical Roman Catholics and logical Positivists, are | only express our hope that it may prove to the learned | 
excellences for the purposes of an age of “suspensive and ten-| on the Judicial Committee to be not certainly and mata og 
tative criticism, when the force of opposite and conflicting | ably inconsistent with them, for we cannot but see in this 
Base ae Te & hs Oh ep eh neh eas eatin a enone fer oe os ears 
) y a st | rais urchas case. Nor can we well expect t 
adequate arena for the reverent mutual comparison of diver-| it would end merely in the secession of the Ritualists, ~ 
gent religious tendencies outside the sphere of a clear authori- | sides the more general considerations we have already advanced 
tative system, that the world ever possessed. The admitted, there is no doubt that if the High-Church party were gon 
incapacity of the National Church to guide men’s minds at the | the sacramental passages in the Ordination Digticnal ant 
present moment is, in fact, an advantage for the purpose of | other services would fall an easy prey to the dislike of th 
encouraging them to help and guide each other. We should | Low Church, especially as but few Broad Churchmen an 
be heartily sorry to see such a fruitful process, as yet quite| defend them on principle. But it would be impossible to 
immature, suddenly arrested by a great schism,—the con- | alter in one sense and not in another, so that we should soor 
sequent loss of all balance between the weights of the different | have a hundred sectarian cries for changes in all directions, and 
religious schools Jeft behind after the exodus of the Ritualists, | then the end would come. And though we think there never was 
— the rapid crumbling away which would necessarily | a Church with less chance of immortality, in its present curi- 
ollow. | ously artificiz i ) 

Whether the Privy Council will find it possible to acquit | i eS a i cea : pest athe — yr 
Mr. Bennett of heresy is, of course, a question which it would | that suspensive truce, and even mutual understanding, 
be improper for us to discuss. We can only say that while| between opposite religious tendencies which its existence 
the dogma of transubstantiation is condemned in the most/ enforces, would be a matter of the highest advantage to the 
explicit terms by the Articles of the Church of England, | religious future of the nation. Nor do we wish to see a blow 
and absolutely repudiated by the rubric which follows the| struck at a party who, though they seem to us to explain 
‘Communion Service, there are traces enough, no doubt de-| somewhat grotesquely and very lamely the only service of the 
signedly left in the formularies of the Church, of a wish to) Church in which the close communion of God with man is 
admit all that mystic class of conceptions short of transub- | realized with something like a rapture of gratitude and peace, 
stamtiation, resorted to by religious minds as explaining have still done more than almost any other party in the Church 
the wonderful power of a rite wherein, more than in any} to keep alive the feeling that the revelation of God to man is 
other, the Christian world hes found a certain rapture | not so much given in flashes of intellectual light, as in that 
of adoration. Mr. Bennett altered the words used in the direct divine action upon us to which the Anglican Communion- 
first edition of his book, in which he asserted “the real, Service is perhaps the greatest of all Protestant testimonies. 
actual, and visible presence of our Lord upon the altars of | — 
our Churches,” in his second edition into an assertion of an le da 
“the real and actual presence of cur Lord under the form of | THE DOVER CHRISTIANS AND PUNCH. 
bread and wine, on the altars of our Churches.” ‘I myself | H* Worship the Mayor of Dover and the Young Men's 
adore,” he said, “and teach the people to adore Christ present | Christian Association of that place have expelled Punch 
in the sacrament under the form of bread and wine, believing | from their reading-room by a narrow majority, —fifteen serious- 
that under their veil is the sacred body and blood of our Lord | minded persons of that Association, headed by the Mayor, having 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. The difficulty will be of course | voted against Puch, and thirteen in its favour. It is something 
“to reconcile this language with the express Statement | to find an association of ‘professed’ Christians in which the 
of the rubric, that by the kneeling of the recipients ‘‘no/ majority in favour of pompous solemnity is only two-fifteenths ; 
adoration is intended, or ought to be done, either unto the and it is particularly encouraging to find that the defence of 
Sacramental Bread and W ine then bodily received, or unto | Punch was founded on the very valid, though, perhaps, somewhat 
— ee presence of Christ's natural Flesh and Blood. | aggressive argument urged by one of its advocates. His Worship 
For the Sacramental Bread and Wine remain still in their! had affirmed that “ whatever does not tend to promote the growth 
fae “ry ee iy “ therefore may not be adored ; of the kingdom of Christ in the minds and hearts of the members 
( viol at 7 th, a a se all faithfal Carist- of the Association is, in a certain degree, inimical to their real 
ians ;) and the natural Bods and oe Saviour Christ propriety and benefit,” to which a supporter of our light-minded 
are in Heaven, and not here; it being against the truth of A : “ , +. war P 
j + as 7 contemporary replied by asking whether, when his Worship follows 
Christ’s natural Body to be at one time in more places than | sat ' -: 

re 4 the mace to church, “ human vanity or the growth of the kingdom 
one. Of course the avenue of escape from the contra- | f Christ was the most feeling.” T' irae annie 
dietion apparently existing between these statements will | 2 wor betty Bg EEN ASB b - aaa oo _ = 
be found, if one can be found, in the limitation of the word | as simply impertinent, and we ignored, ut it rea. y went — ne 
“corporal,” “corporal presence of Chistet’s watered Plesk and | the heart of the matter. ‘The reason serious-minded people re- 
Blood,” and the limitation of the assertion of the absence | 8°"* jokes is at bottom very much the same as the reasom 
of Christ’s Flesh and Blood from the altar, by the word) Why the Essex boor,—by no means a eerious-minded person,— 
“natural.” Sir BR. Phillimore has indeed asserted in the | resented it, when he said he could not abide Punch, for it was 
Arches Court that this is precisely the drift of the limitation, | “‘4!ways a jeerin’ and a fleerin’.” What this worthy objected to 
and that “the objective, actual, and real presence,—or the | Was not the secular character of Punch, but its tendency to excite 
spiritual Real Presence,—a presence external to the act of the | in his own mind a vague, but painful sense that even his own self- 
|importance might possibly be founded in nothingness, —which 


communicant,—appears to me to be the doctrine which the ‘ 
formularies of our Church, duly considered and construed so| would mean pretty much the same thing as the shaking of the found- 
as to be harmonious, intended to maintain.” There is a diffi-| ations of the earth. ‘There is an uncomfortable sense of instability 


culty in this view of the meaning of the words;—nay, we are by | produced in the hearts of persons who believe devoutly in themselves 
no means committing ourselves to the assertion that it is| by the flying shafts of satire. When they see so many things 
properly a meaning, for we hardly know what a believer in| made fun of, they never know what may not happen to themselves ; 
Christ's omnipresence means by asserting his “ spiritual real | nay, the mere fact that persons like themselves are laughed at 
presence” in a particular place and act, or what intermediate | suggests that unless that satire can be formally condemned, as the 
conception there can be between the spiritual real presence | fruit of frivolity and iniquity, they can hardly stand firm again 00 
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their own feet. Now, the question put by the aggressive young 
Dover Christian went straight to this point. Was the procession 
to church behind the mace calculated to accelerate the Mayor's 

wth in the kingdom of Christ, the feeling that, after he had 
done all that it was his duty to do, his Worship was. still 
an “unprofitable servant,” or was it, on the contrary, cal- 
culated to inspire those grandiose feelings in his breast by 
which the soul is inflated into a sort of moral dropsy? If the 
latter, then this thoroughly serious aad even ostentatious religious 
ceremony was clearly far more dangerous to the health of his 


Worship’s soul than that raillery which, whether edifying or | 


not, clearly rather tends to reduce man’s sense of his own im- 
portance than to increase it; indeed Punch might even be defended 
as, in some sense, an antidote to the poison of a pompous 
ceremonial. or instance, the last straw in the balance of the 
Dover Young Men's Christian Association, which seems to have 
turned the scale definitively against Punch, was a little drawing 
in the number of March the 4th, in which a very dolorous and 
confused-looking old lady is lamenting to a younger friend, while 
paying & morning call, the general derelictions of servants, and look- 
ing industriously for any aggravations she can suggest of the sins of 
her own domestic, one of which she inconsequently finds in the fact 
that her Susan, though allowed to go to chapel three times every 
Sunday since she lived with her, ‘‘ doesn’t cook a bit better than 
she did the first day.” ‘This appears to have been regarded as an 
irreligious joke by the majority of the Dover Christians ;—they 
were pleased apparently to consider it a sort of flippancy against 
the practice of public worship, instead of a laugh at the irrelevant 
ingenuity of a Mrs. Nicklebyish old lady in finding artificial 
aggravations of her domestic’s sins. But if this very ianocent joke 
were to have had a religious drift forced upon it at all, clearly 
that drift ought to have been regarded as being on the relig- 
ious and not on the irreligious side. 
indicated anything but the ingenuity of a confused mind in 
finding aggravations for her favourite grievance, it had a 


4 . . | ‘ 
by no means bad drift, and was directed to show that Susan's | greater than its loss. 


triple attendance at chapel ought really to have made a 
more diligent servant, and therefore probably a better cook, of 
her. If the preacher had put it in solemn, didactic form, and had 


| men on hearing of his demise, namely, ‘ there is a vacancy,’ it is 
obvious that he was not concentrating his thoughts on the spiritual 
condition of his own soul or on the prospect before him, as a 
/ pattern saint or penitent would have done. You cannot both 
| divide your mind between two moods and concentrate it on one. 
| But then the question occurs as to what moods those who disdain 
the levity of the hamourist will probably concentrate their soul 
apon. When his Worship the Mayor of Dover follows the mace to 
| church, will his soul be concentrated on the diguity of his position 
or on his failure to live up to his own highest standard? If on the 
latter, then, perhaps, he may be excused for not wishing his train 
of feelings abruptly broken in upon; but if on the former, what 
more wholesome for him than to realize the ludicrous littleness of 
municipal pomp, even though that glimpse of reality be gained 
by a recollection of poor Susan’s sins as lamented by her 
| mistress in J’uuch ? If ninety-nine per cent. of a tradesman’s 
/aspirations are fixed on the wealth of spiritual life he misses, 
,it may be a loss to him to have poor earthy feelings jostling 
the higher ones; but if ninety-nine per cent. of them are fixed on 
| money-getting, it may be a pure gain to him to have flashes of 
| feeling which show him the wonderful paradoxes of bis life. Now, 
| as in point of fact, the vast majority of those Englishmen who are 
one-mood-at-a-time men, are taken up with somewhat grovelling 
moods, it can hardly be doubted that they would gain and not 
lose by flashes of hamour which brought suddenly into their breasts 
the contradictions between their faith and their life, even though 
daring that minute portion of the Sunday in which they may de- 
| vote exclusive attention to their faith, this humourous turn should 
sometimes divert their mind into realizing somewhat vividly the 
| incongruous incidents of their daily life. Asa rule, the faculty of 
humour will hardly allow a man to be a mere sordid creature of 
earth, though it may sometimes stand in his way when he is 


If the old lady's speech | yearning after higher things. You must take its loss and gain 


together ; and for niuety out of every hundred Englishmen at 
least, its gain,—even its directly spiritual gain,—would be far 
It may indeed suggest to a man odd notions 


When he is required to sing,— 


in church or chapel at times. 


“ Would I could read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies,” 


said, “You must not imagine that by coming here three times a |), may feel irresistibly impelled to represent to himself counsel's 


day you have discharged your duty to God, unless you go home 
prepared to make better shopkeepers and better shopmen, better 
masters and better servants through the whole week than you were 
before,” the Dover Christians would have thought the observation | 
most proper, would have instantly forgotten it, and taken credit to | 
themselves for their triple attendance at chapel all the same. But 


| depth of his religious emotions. 


opinion on the * abstract of title” to messuages and other here- 
ditaments in the other world, and the * fines ” and ‘ recoveries” 
counsel might recommend the intending purchaser to require proof 
of from the vendor, with a vividness not calculated to improve the 
But then the very same tendency 
will compel him, when he is reading the clauses of a settlement, to 


the supposed joke at the ill-suc f a triple attendance apel | _. : i 
—? n cess of a triple attendance at chapel | nile at the elaborate preparation made by men for their ephemeral 


in making servants do their work any better, brought really home 
how very little use mere chapel-going,—faith without works,—was 
even to themselves, and that gave them probably an irritating 
sense of insecurity, a feeling that they might have been struck at 
through “Susan,” and perhaps even hit as well as struck at. 
Sarely, if they were, it might have done his Worship himself 
rather good than harm; and have acted as antidote to the dan- 
gerously inflating influence of that solemn procession to church 
behind the mace. 

Some good people, however, probably believe that all joking is 
evil, not because it gives them a sense of the danger in which they 
staud of a wound to their own self-importance, but because it 
engenders a light and trivial turn of mind in the joker, and either 
predisposes him against serious subjects, or worse still, disposes him 
tosee an ephemeral and ludicrous side even to serious subjects. | 
There is no joking, they say, in the Bible; and a man who keeps 
all his reserve of force for the subjects treated in the Bible, will 
not often be in a joking humour. ‘That very much depends, we 
should say, on the sort of person you are speaking of. Un- | 
doubtedly, the old Jewish literature had very little humour in it. 
Few Oriental literatures ever have had. ‘There is a certain grim | 
sarcasm and irony in many of the Jewish prophets, but not a trace | 
ofhumour. ‘The truth is, that humour is the characteristic only 
of people who habitually keep their hold on conflicting and widely 
divergent moods of feeling at the same time; not of people who 
are incapable of experiencing more than one mood of feeling at the | 
Same moment. No doubt, the former kind of people,—the one- 
mood-at-a-time people,—are in some sense likely to be the most 
‘earnest.’ ‘Play’ of feeling implies, of course, a partial loss of 
intensity. Opposite moods of mind cannot touch each other, cannot 
% intersecting moods without a certain dissipation of force. When 
Sidney Smith, while under the very nose of the omnibus-horse which 
had knocked him down, found his mind glancing off from the thought 
of eternity, to the probable thought of hundreds of aspiring clergy- | 


| telligible, and unfair entirely beyond dispute. 





| successors, and realize how little all their covenants and trusts 
| can do to secure even to a single soul the spiritual stay it needs. 
| Humour may at times dissipate the intensity of the saintly life; it 
| certainly disturbs the mischievous intensity of the worldly life; 
and on the whole, we are disposed to believe that if we could 
| weigh his worship the Mayor of Dover and his fourteen spiritual 
janissaries in any true spiritual balance against fifteen of the best 


| contributors to Punch, the latter would be likely to have very 


much the best of the competition. 


THE WOES OF THE WELL-TO-DO. 


\W* are all, of course, very much interested in Cabs, and very 


/ 


indignant with Mr. Bruce for tolerating the cheapest and 
swiftest method of intramural conveyance known in the world, 
and very grateful to the Pull Mull Gazette for scolding away with 
innocuous acerbity at the Ifome Secretary; but there are people 
in England who pay coachmakers’ bills, and there is nobody to 
fight for them. ‘They are, at least, as much oppressed as the poor 
people in Lambeth who are done out of their quarter-ounces of 
tea, but nobody so much as pities people who ride in carriages. 
Let them buy their carriages, or contract for their carriages, or 
lease their carriages, and the result is always the same, an annual 
bill for repairs amounting to twenty per cent. on the value of 
the vehicle, utterly unintelligible, and to all eyes except those 
of coachmakers utterly unfair, but because it is heavy, unin- 
lf the carriage is 
your own, it is always wanting mysterious leathers, repairs to tires, 
improvements in harness; if it is jobbed, and the coachmaker is 
bound to repair damages, it is always sustaining accidents. Your 
coachman may be the slowest and most cautious of drivers, you 
may be an old lady who never drives through a crowded 
thoroughfare, you may have been absent from England half the 
year, but still there is the bill for accidents; you uever saw an 
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accident, your coachman will not admit that an accident was | 


even conceivable; but remonstrance is utterly in vain, and you 
must either worry a solicitor with a case he cannot defend, for 
the coachmaker has printed forms of agreement, or submit to an 
exaggeration of the agreed charge which puts 30 per cent. addi- 
tional into the trader’s pocket. ‘There is no remedy of any sort. 
No coachmaker will charge an extra average and take all risks ; 
he would regret too deeply the intellectual pleasure of making 
out your bill. Werather wonder a Company dves not do it, for 
it would very soon supply all London, and it would be in no 
danger from co-operative competition, for the well-to-do never 
co-operate. They had rather pay their own debts and those of 
all defaulters besides, and deserve all the overcharges so liberally 
forced on them. 

The coachmakers’ customers, however, are well treated com- 
pared with the builders’. It is possible to lay down a carriage, 
however grand or however humble; but it is not possible to do 
without a house, and whoever rents a house in London is com- 
pelled to submit to extortion to which that of the coachmaker is 
endurable. If he has plenty of time, great determination not to 
be done, and a superfluity of bad language at easy command, he 
may escape for something less than he would pay for a country 
house; but if he is fully occupied, fairly well off, and disinclined 
to argue with men whose first object is to increase work, he is 
fortunate if he escapes for less than twice his average rates. A 
person who calls himself a builder, and who is sometimes a 
plumber, sometimes a carpenter, and sometimes, though unfre- 
quently, a mason, establishes himself as one of the out-door 
household, makes himself agreeable to the servants, is mildly 
pleasant ‘to the occupier himself, and—there is the bill. One 
week a water-pipe bursts, and there is a charge of so 
many shillings for the materials—cost, perhaps, two penny- 
worth of solder—and so much for “time,” time being 
by your account two hours, and by his two days. Next week a 


erch 


charge anything they like, but who could do any work about a house 
and would do it without loitering. Under the present rules, = 
man not a master may step a hairsbreadth out of his special busi. 
ness to do any other, even if he knows how to do it thoroughly, 
If a board needs to be tightened and a tile to be set right, two 
men must come with two charges; while window-cleaninge 
which anybody could learn to do in a month, is one of the 
most strictly preserved of monopolies. You must haye 
the regular men and they must take the regular time,—threg 


‘times the time required,—even if they lose money by it. 


London windows ought to be thoroughly cleaned once a week 
as only the professionals can clean them, but so great is the 
trouble and expense that the majority of householders have then 
cleaned once a month. Both men and masters would make more 
by giving way, but the public cannot get at the Trade Committees, 
and the ‘Trade Committees do not understand the public want, 
and so with owners willing to pay and men willing to receive q 
fair price the windows are left dirty. We quite understand and 
partly sympathize with the workmen’s dislike to men who work at 
trades they have not learned. The practice makes apprenticeship 
impossible, tends to flood particular trades with half-trained 
hands, and generally upsets the order of things which workmen, 


| wisely or unwisely, prefer, and within the limits of law, havea 


right to prefer. But then if we are to have a system of castes, 
castes, asin India, must allow of subdivisions, and one subdivision 
terribly wanted in the building trade is a caste of Repairers, men who 
will do the odd jobs wanted about a house neatly, quickly, and for 


fairwages. We do not mean for low wages. A good “ repairer” 


ought to be a man of many trades, a middle-aged man glad to be 


relieved of hard and continued labour, but entitled from his 
experience to good wages, but earning them by work, not by 


| maintaining a set of rules which diminish work by inducing 
/employers to put up with perpetual inconveniences rather than 


skylight leaks, the builder is called in, an idiotic man in fustian | 


54 


follows 
worth of putty—time 73 6d. Next week a closet is out of order, 
and this time, as the occupier knows nothing whatever of hygienic 
hydraulics, and cannot give time for the abatement of the 
nuisance, the builder is in his glory, and if he is a particularly 
respectable citizen, runs up ‘ materials,” which are none, and 
‘* time,” which might be ten minutes, to about three-fourths of 
the value of the entire out-building. ‘Then a cistern goes wrong. 
[t is put right in two minutes, the big tap having got un- 
screwed, but there are the ‘‘ materials” and the * time” as 
usual; or a board is loose, or a chimney smokes, or a 
‘¢ gaselier ’ has come unscrewed, or any trivial accident has 
happened, and down goes an item in a total which very 
often would pay a mechanic specially to keep the house in 
repair, and which, when compared with the sum charged for 
actual work, building, or repaiuting, or papering, or so on, 
seems to the unlucky occupier absolutely fraudulent. eal 
work is not dear, as anybody may see who studies Mr. Laxton’s 
ptice-book for builders. If it were, the trade who are the great 
customers for real work would fight, and the extortion is con- 
sequently confined to the kind of labour for which ‘* gentlemen ” 
are the on!y customers, and can be made for the sake of quietness 
to pay anything. It is actually cheaper to paper a floor than to 
have the pipes examined; to put in a boarding than to have the 
windows cleaned. ‘The masters and at variance on 
all other points, are on these in harmony. 
the men's prices, and the men make a trade rule that no man 


men, 


nd there is the bill again, materials 11s.—threepenny- | 


risk the bill which they know beforehand they will be unable 
tocontrol. If the masters or the Unions will not give way on 
these points, and make arrangements in a little more harmony 
with the public requirements, the public will ultimately be driven 


‘to combine in clubs, which will contract with workmen to keep 


so many houses in order for so much a year, will, in fact, become 
masters for themselves. The present system is unendurable, is for 
well-to-do men a far heavier burden than rates, and indefinitely 
more annoying. 





EUTHANASIA. 

N arecently published volume,* the author of an essay entitled 
| Euthanasia maintains with considerable ingenuity the thesis 
that it is lawful and even expedient to put an end to the life which 
is manifestly doomed to the sufferings of incurable disease. It is 
a thesis which has been often defended, and sometimes carried 
into frequent practice, as, for instance, in Rome under the 
Empire, before Christian ethics had asserted their supremacy, and 
when an unparalleled luxury had made men impatient of pain 


‘without destroying the old Roman fortitude and contempt of 


The masters double | 


death. ‘The arguments that may be urged in its favour are only 
too obvious and forcible. It is impossible to exaggerate, or even 
to describe, the horror,—as it seems, the useless and purposeless 
horror,—of suffering, which art has it in its power to terminate ina 
moment by a painless stroke. ‘The long agony of cancer, with its tor- 
tures that overcomeeven themost manly fortitude in the sufferer,and 
all those shocking accompaniments which occasionally tax the devo- 


‘tion of relatives and friends; the unutterably painful symptoms, 


shall do a ‘job of work” except for a master, which is just | 


enough, as the two cannot be put in fair competition,—and 
then insist that no job shall take less than a certain time. ‘The 
men, if quick, active hands are compelled by rule to loiter, and 
are sometimes so ashamed of themselves that they will ask for 
fresh work, which is not charged for. 
at all, being amongst the cleverest and shiftiest of workmen, and 
we know there is something to be said for their notion about 
‘‘ broken time.” Job work does impede regular work, and the 
demand for it is so great that if it were cheap the masters 
would be compelled for fear of losing business to ‘‘run the 
men off their legs;” but still that evil could be avoided by 
different system of charging, which would in the end benefit all 
parties. The masters should agree to a price for a day’s or half- 
day’s labour, and tell their clients distinctly that they must charge 
by that, and not by bill, and the occupiers would then wait as 
they do in the country, till enough required doing to make a fair 
day’s work. A better plan even than this would be the creation of 
a separate class of ‘* Repairers,” shifty, experienced men who might 


They are not bad fellows | 


‘yet himself, he has most loved and trusted; s 


often observed in the last stage of dropsy, when the patient begins to 
look with hatred and suspicion upon those whom, while he was 
uch scenes have & 
rhetoric which is only too powerful. Not a few of those who read 
these words will have known sick men who have begged with & 
heartrending earnestness to be rescued from inevitably impend- 
ing pain ; tosome the thought that it would be as well to listen to 
such prayers will have suggested itself, however speedily they may 
have dismissed it as disloyal to duty and faith. Press us closely 


| with these considerations, and we confess to a terrible perplexity ; 
' but it is the same perplexity which we feel when we iook at the 
' whole subject of pain, and at other difficulties of life, at evil, at the 


perpetual, unanswerable problem of death. ‘There is, it seems to 
us, but one clue to guide us out of these labyrinths, aud that is the 
belief in a Divine Order, of which we see, and must be content 
to see, only a portion infinitesimally small. Meanwhile, there 18 


one argument u ed by the author of Euthanasia with which, as 
t—) od 
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ing at first sight a certain cogency, we may deal at once. | he dies at once, his wealth is theirs ; if his life is prolonged, it goes 
He says that, as a matter of fact, physicians do take it upon them- to others. It is needless to dwell on the intolerable perplexities 


gelves to shorten the lives of their patients by administering nar- 
cotics which, while immediately relieving pain, have ultimately 
the effect of hastening death. We are disposed, while not pre- 
tending to any special knowledge on the subject, to traverse the 
fact, to doubt whether pain is not, in the long run,—and it is this 


antidotes of pain. And further, though this should be proved not 
to be the case, we are not in the least bound to all the logical con- 

uences of medical practice. ‘The physician, wurking as he does 
under the condition of a knowledge necessarily limited, has the 
simple duty before him of doing the best that he can for the pre- 
sent. If he sees that the only office left for his art to perform 
js to alleviate pain, to that office he addresses himself with all his 
energy and skill. Even supposing that he does in carrying out 
this object diminish by two or three the number of days which his 
patient has to live, he is but resorting to one of the compromises, so 
to speak of, which our life isso full. ‘There are innumerable cases 
which may possibly and even probably happen to any one of us, in 
which we do, are justified in doing, are even compelled to do, some- 
thing which has the ultimate effect of shortening our lives. A 
journalist, to take an instance close at hand, may have to overtask 
his brain by writing an article on some pressing subject that 
occurs at the last moment, on which, not to claim credit for any 
higher motive, he must write if he would not seriously injure his 
paper. The man who does this in all probability shortens his life, 
yet no one would blame him for doing it, no one would wish to 
push him into what may seem and may really be the logical con- 
sequences of his act. In fact, he does, as all of us ought to do, his 
duty in the present, and lets the future take care of itself. 

It is not difficult to find, without quitting the platform of ex- 
pediency and the public safety, strong reasons for declining to 
accept the proposal of Euthanasia. 


| 


which would arise. If the feuds which spring from the succes- 
sion to property are now so fierce, what would they be when this 
new element of strife had been introduced? The fact is that there 
is but one safe rule in this matter, and that is to prolong life to the 
utmost of our power. ‘There may be cases in which to follow it 


that the physician has to consider—more destructive of life than seems to inflict useless suffering on the individual, but the dangers 


and difficulties which attend any departure from it are so great 
that the public safety demands its strict enforcement. 
And the weightier considerations mentioned before remain. 


| * The above remarks,” observes the author of Euthanasia, towards 


the conclusion of his essay, ‘leave untouched all questions of 
recompense and adjustment hereafter.” The subject cannot, we 
feel, be discussed without touching these questions, The old belief 


| that ‘*a man may not quit his post except at the bidding of his 
commander” may be a ‘ commonplace,” as our speculative 


philosopher of Birmingham tells us it is, but it seems to 
us the expression of a noble and far-seeing wisdom. ‘Those 
who tell us ‘there is no such commander, your belief that 
he is waging a battle with evil, and that he will win the 
victory in the end, is a delusion,’ have terribly cogent arguments 
at hand. What can we say, for instance, when they point to 
some fine intellect ruined, just as it is in the height of its promise, 


| by some miserable accident, changed, for the rest of life, into a 


mere brutal, or worse than brutal, instinct, when they ask, ‘ What 
do you think of this soldier at his post? Need we care at all 
whether he leaves it or no?’ We only know that every day, in 
actual war, waste as purposeless is going on, and yet that in the 
end skill and courage, and, as we hope, justice do prevail ; we only 


| believe that as it is amidst all the confusions of human purposes 
| and actions, so it is also in the Divine Order which overrules them 


It is not without good cause | 


that both the medical profession and the laity would stand aghast | 


at the thought that it should be ‘the recognized duty of the 
medical attendant, whenever so desired by the patient, . . 


- - to} 


put the sufferer to a quick and painless death,” so great would be | 
the danger that such a practice would be abused, so terrible would | 


be the suspicions of possible abuse that it would be certaiu to evoke. 
“All needful precautions” might be adopted, means might be 
“taken to establish, beyond the possibility of doubt or ques- 
tion, that the remedy was applied at the express wish of the 
patient ;” still you could not but be imposing on patient, on 
physician, and on friends a responsibility that would be abso- 
lutely intolerable. A sick man, his temper irritated, his will 


all. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—-> — . 
ARMY ORGANIZATION.—DOES THE GOVERNMENT 
SCHEME MEET OUR WANTS? 


(To THE Eprror oF THE “SPecratTor.”) 


'Srr,—It is much to be feared that the statement made by Lord 


enfeebled by suffering, is called upon to make in a matter con- | 


fessedly of supreme importance an irrevocable decision. ‘The Roman 
followers of the practice commonly avoided, indeed, this aggra- 
vation of its terror. When, for instance the poet Silius Italicus, 
“worn out by the weariness of an incurable disease,” resolved, 
in accordance with a common custom at the time, ‘fo put an end 
to his life by abstaining from food,” he had it in his power, had 
his resolution failed him, to recall his act. But imagine the 
horror of the situation, if by some accident—and such an accident 
would not surely be impossible—the sufferer should not lose con- 
sciousness at once, and finding his courage fail, as the courage of 
suicides often does fail, at the felt approach of death, were vainly 
to beg for the life which it would be then impossible to restore! 
Then there is the physician. It may be said that you degrade 
from a healer to an executioner. ‘That point, however, need not 
be pressed ; but it is certain that you call upon him to renounce 
the noblest aspiration of his art, which at least proposes to itself 
the ideal of a power which no disease shall resist. When is he to 
say ‘* This malady is incurable”? We have spoken of cancer as 
confessedly the most hopeless, as it is the most painfal of diseases ; 
yet medical science has never abandoned the hope of finding a 
remedy even for cancer. Such a remedy may yet be discovered, 
and discovered, it is possible to conceive, at such a time as to save 
some life of inestimable value to the world, which would have 
been lost had men agreed to accept the proposal of Euthanasia. 
And then look at the case of the friends, at the complications, to 
take but one instance, which would arise out of such a practice as 
connected with the succession to property. ‘There is the case, and 
such cases are not impossible or even uncommon, where the pro- 
longation of a sick man’s life means affluence or poverty to those 
about him. If he lives, say, for a month, he, and they as his 
heirs, becomes entitled to vast wealth. Yet we can imagine them 
self-sacrificing enough to submit, and that without a murmur, fora 
murmur would be too cruel to the sufferer, to the fatal resolution 
which destroys their prospects. Dut let the case be reversed. If 


Northbrook on the 23rd inst. may lull us once more into that false 
security which is our national failing. We seem in danger of con- 
founding together two things that are eutirely distinct, and of 
providing against a remote contingency, while the peril that may 
overtake us in afew months is neglected. Invasion of this country 
for the next twelve months is almost impossible. France is in the 
dust. Prussia has to recruit after her losses. Russia will pro- 
bably await another opportunity. But our treaty obligations 


/may compel us to put au army into the field abroad any day, and 


all the more likely from its being known that we are unprepared. 
So surely as we did so, we should have the dire mortification of 
seeing that army fail for want of proper reserves. The 470,000 
armed men we have in this country are sufficient to guarantee us 
from invasion for the present. What we have not got is an Army 
Reserve, in any shape, worth speaking of. Nor is the Govern- 
ment scheme encouraging as to our getting one rapidly. Mr. 
Cardwell promises us one, to be formed at the rate of about 5,000 
men a year. And in the meantime foreign war may come on us 
any day. It is not eight months since it seemed at our very doors. 

Pacific as our foreign policy may be, who can deny that we 
may be forced into war at any time, or escape it only at the cost 
of such humiliation as this nation could not brook? What of our 
treaty obligations to Belgium? how about ‘Turkey ? what of 
Canada? Let us look at our liabilities in these three cases, Our 
80,009 men (for that is what Mr. Cardwell’s “ 108,000 Regulars” 
would stand in the field, deducting artillerymen, depots at home, 
and administrative forces), together with 159,000 Belgians, may 
find themselves face to face with 600,000 Germans; or, in con- 
junction with 300,00) Lurks, be confronted by 900,000 Russians ; 
or, side by side with (barely) 100,009 Canadian Militia, be 
opposed to the 600,009 of the North and South of America united 
against us,—aud mostly old soldiers, But the ludicrous disparity 
of these numbers for the first shock is nothing, compared to the 
odds that would accumulate against us within a few weeks a/ler 
the commencement of hostilities. 

Our opponents, be they Germans or Russians, besides the 
gigantic numbers given above, could be supplemented by half as 
many more, of as high military quality, within three months. 
‘The calculation on which the Prussian system of reserves is based 
presupposes that 40 per cent. of the infantry, 20 per cent. of the 
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cavalry, and 20 per cent. of the artillery will be used up in the| recently, that no provocation that can be disregarded with 
first twelve months of a campaign. ‘This rate of loss has been far | honour, will be considered as a challenge (‘to be accepted). But it 
exceeded, at least in rapidity of casualty, in the late war. We) is possible to carry forbearance too far. What brought on the 
have no reason to suppose that our own would be less. Against} Crimean War? The settled conviction that we would not fight 
the tremendous odds, the figures of which are given above, our) We were forced in the end to prove our ability and our will, 
losses would necessarily be very heavy. Thus, as we have abso- | But we did so at frightful cost, just too late to save ourselves 
lutely no organization for replacing quickly our casualties in the | from going to the expense of the proof. This was surely false 
field, the growing disparity of numbers, compared with our | economy. Foreigners know the defects of our military system 
enemies, would redouble the chances against us with each suc- as well as we do, and therefore know that whatever our will, we 
ceeding day. In order constantly to feed her field army, Prussia | cannot intervene effectually abroad with our present want of 
has a depot organization, which commences on the outbreak of organization. ‘his is just the attitude to provoke insult, or even 
war, by leaving at home about one-fourth of the strength of | aggression. 

trained soldiers she sends into action. The reserves are at once| What is the remedy for all this? There is but one measure 
called in, and on the first day of each succeeding month after the that will secure us respect and safety. Sir William Mansfield hag 
field army marches, a reinforcement of old soldiers, calculated at had the moral courage calmly and fearlessly to propose it, regard. 
one-twelfth of the annual estimated loss, is despatched, as a matter | less of the cost to his popularity. ‘There could not bea sounder 
of course, to replace casualties. By similar instalments sent off | authority. No alarmist or theorist, but a practised economist 
on the first of each following month, her first line is always | and administrator, as well as a tried leader in the field, his 
kept full to its original streugth. Austria and Itussia deliberate opinion has been given that no measure will ensure our 
have similar organizations. It is only in this country that such a national honour and safety that does not utilize as well as recog- 
business-like precaution is considered too cold-blooded to be | nize the liability of ail ranks, without distinction of condition, to 
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thought of, until the emergency arises. Then, when our old 
soldiers are falling by thousands, all is hurry, confusion, mis- 
management, and boundless expense in the vain effort to replace 
them. Meanwhile, the scanty survivors are left unsupported ; 
they fail in performing impossibilities; they are discredited 
without cause, and the national prestige and honour suffer. So 
it was in the Crimea; so it would be again; for we have hardly 
more Reserve now than then. After the battles of Alma and 
Inkerman, our handful, reduced to some 25,000 effective men, had 
to wait from November, 1854—nearly six months—before re- 
ceiving any reinforcement worth mentioning. ‘The driblets of 
recruits we could send out scarcely replaced the weekly losses. 
We only held our ground, after sacrifices such as the country 
hardly yet knows or appreciates, because we had a strong ally, 
who was reinforced on a better system. 

What would it be if we went to war now, absolutely without 
allies? And how long could we stand the accumulating odds 
agaipst us? Out of the 80,000 men we might send into the 
field, is it pleasant to think that the first half must be sacrificed 
without result? As there is no one to replace them, their lives 
would be as wantonly thrown away as if they were cast into 
the sea. For without reinforcements there could be no continuous 
effort; and without contiuued effort, no result is possible in war. 
If by boundless expenditure in ‘* war-bounties” we partly replaced 
our old soldiers with recruits from the Militia, it would be with 
men of the same military quality, except as regards national cha- 
racter, as the raw levies of Chanzy and Bourbaki, whom we have 
seen the disciplined soldiers of Germany everywhere scatter before 
them like chaff before the wind. 

Our first necessity, then, is a Reserve of trained soldiers, men of 
not less than three years’ service in the Regular Army. Mr. 
Cardwell evidently feels and acknowledges this necessity. But if 
he is not backed by public opinion, where is he to get them ? 
Lord Northbrook gave the House of Lords to understand on the 
23rd, evidently by misapprehension, that the present scheme 
* would give us a Reserve of 100,000 men.” ‘The actual fact is, 


by Mr. Cardwell’s own figures, that he hopes to have by the end of | 


the year 9,000 such men ; which, adding some 15,000 of the Militia 
Reserve (recruits), would give at the end of 1871 some 24,000. 
Only 9,000 of these, be it marked, are trained soldiers; and these it 
has taken just four years to collect. 

Any measure which would give us an effective Reserve of 
trained soldiers would also be the most effectual guarantee against 
invasion. It is worth consideration, therefore, whether we had 
not now better first deal with the contingency that is the most 
probable in point of time. ‘To suppose that a Militia Reserve 
can supply the place of an Army Reserve is to confound together 
two things which are totally distinct in their nature. The former 
is a mass of volunteers from the Militia, therefore recruits,— 
who have never been drilled for more than twenty-eight days at a 
time, and the latter is what we want ; a body of men in reserve, who 
have passed not less than three years in the Regular Army. Of 
these, it is well to repeat, we have collected only 9,000 in four years, 


and Mr. Cardweil’s scheme only promises them to us for the future | 


at the rate of from 4,000 to 5,000 a year. 

The surest way to keep invasion from our shores for ever, is to 
show that we are able and ready to support our Treaty engage- 
ments abroad by arms, if forced to do so. ‘here is no fear 
of this country running into the opposite extreme of wanton 
aggression. We have given guarantees enough surely, aud that 


| give personal service in defence of the country. 
| The necessity for applying the ballot for the Militig 
in time of emergency is now almost universally conceded, 
But it is assumed that it (or the ballot) cannot be put 
in force, in the most modified form, without sacrifices both 
of personal liberty and of disturbance to civil industry 
/such as public opinion is not yet ripe for. Let us see 
whether this is actually the case. Mr. Cardwell proposes to in- 
crease the Militia of the three kingdoms this year up to 139,000 
effectives, and to give the 45,000 recruits who will be required to 
complete this number three months’ training this summer. This, 
again, is a good measure, as against invasion. But these men are 
useless for foreign war, because they are not liable to service 
abroad. In addition therefore to this, let us prepare now the 
| lists of 100,000 men for Ballot for the Militia, but of this number 
let us call out only 40,000, or even 30,000, all between the ages of 
18 and 21, for three months’ drill, from the 1st of July next. On 
the 1st of October let them be dismissed to their homes; to come 
out again, but for 28 days only, in the summer of 1872, and for 
28 days in 1873. henceforth they should be liable for two 
| years longer, to come out to do home garrison duty, only 
| in case of invasion or of war abroad. Next year let 
'a fresh 40,000 come out for three months’ drill in the same 
way. ‘The most rigid economist will hardly assert that 
this is too heavy a tax either upon the industrial resources or the 
| individual liberty of the country. England will scarcely be the 
| worse for losing three months’ work of 40,000 lads of that age, 
'not taken entirely, or indeed mainly, from the labouring class, 
| but chosen by lot from all ranks, This would scarcely affect the 
‘harvest. And very few men are either bank directors or rail- 
| way managers between the ages of 18 and 21. Would not every 
| young man thus brought away from his ordinary pursuits for 84 days 
be all the better physically—probably also mentally —for his three 
' months’ of healthy camp life, with its attendant discipline? As 
| to interruption to business, it is scarcely more than most of these 
| young gentlemen would take this year for their summer vacation. 
| The object is not to play at soldiers, bat to convince the world 
' that we are, at last, in earnest. ‘That once alive to our position, 
| neither our dearly cherished liberty of action, nor any time-hououred 
prejudice of distinctions of rauk, shall stand in the way of our 
| making the couatry respected,—and secure. 
| Bat, it may be asked, how will all this be any step towar Is the 
formation of a Reserve? In this way: out of those 159,000 
| Militiamen, some 29,090 might with good management be induced 
‘at the end of the summer's training to volunteer for the Lin. The 
| liking, easily acquired, for a military life at that age, the love of 
change, would probably give us quite this number. And this 
would be more likely, if they were allowed to enlist for three 
years only; an experiment that is well worth trying while we yet 
have a Reserve to form. Such short service need not be made the 
permanent rule ; but for the next five years, while we are forming @ 
reserve of trained men, it is quite worth the cost of short service 
| to get a rapid influx of recruits. , 
Should the indirect pressure of a possible forced service fail to 
| get the recruits needed at the end of the training of 1571, 4 
| bounty of two, or even three, pounds a man would certainly give 
us 20,000 volunteers for the Line. Seventy or eighty thousand 
pounds would not be ill-spent in thus initiating at once a sound 
Reserve system. Militia officers have been hitherto, aud very 
naturally, averse to their men volunteerivg. Localization of re- 
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giments by counties, and the feeling that officers, as well as men,|to take up arms as a profession, the long service required 
are interchangeable from the Militia to the Line, would soon | in our Regular Army is, of course, at once a barrier. The 
change all that jealousy into a wholesome fellow-feeling and Militia has been for so long recruited from almost the 
honest rivalry. At the end of the summer training of 1871, | lowest classes, that it would take far more moral courage 
then, by one or both the inducements above mentioned, we may | than is possessed by the majority of our respectable young 
safely calculate on getting 20,000 volunteers from the Militia for men to break through this custom and join it. Our Volunteer 
the Line. Immediately that the numbers were ascertained, an | force, as at present organized, can scarcely be called a really 
equal strength ying “—— should a ag gs passed from — force, and all Englishmen do not like what is called 
the Line into the Reserve. nce establish in this manner a| “ playing at soldiers.” These are some of the reasons why we can- 
steady flow of young men into the Line, aud of trained soldiers ‘not have anything like a National Army under our prt. system 
hack into civil life (there becoming industrial producers again, | but I think the remedy is tolerably simple. A great deal hes 
hile ready to take their places in the ranks at the first summons | been said in favour of the Swiss system; let us reorganize our 
of war), and we should rapidly regain in the estimation of the Volunteer force as much as possible on that system. Let us, 
world the proud position we held in 1815. instead of a lot of small rifle clubs and drilling societies, each with 

The immediate effect of this increase at home would be that we | their separate rules, have properly organized battalions, with uni- 
should probably raise our Reserve to the respectable figure of | form rales and proper discipline. Let every man who wishes to 
30,000 in one year, viz., 9,000 that we have already, and 20,000 | servein this force do so, butinsist on his engaging himself, under cer- 
to be obtained as above, besides the 15,000 of the Militia Reserve tain reservations, for a certain period, —say two or three years. Give 
we er ; T or ortiong 3 P got = en indirect on _ — moped of ~ mee his drill, and let the whole force 
exercised by putting the ballot in force. yhen it is seen that all | be called out for three weeks or a month every year. It is said that 
classes without distinction are liable to military service in some few men from the age of 18 to 22 would object to this under the 
shape, the real advantages of the Line, which have been immensely | compulsory system ; they surely would not object to it more under 
increased of late, will appear in tenfold brighter colours to the | the voluntary system. When each man’s turn of two or three 
class from which our soldiers are now drawn, viz., that respectable | years has expired, encourage him to keep his name on the Reserve 
but poor cme whose rude labour is worth from one shilling to | List, so that he may easily be found in case of need. During his 
half-a-crown a day in the labour market. Make at the same time | term of service, defray all his necessary expenses, including 
a Line service of at least nine years a stepping-stone and recog- | uniform, and let the force, when it is out, drill as much as possible 
= = ~ Sg = pt - pore in the with the yee —_ — upon i officers being thorough 
telegraphs, post office, dockyards, and arsenals), and there is no, masters of their duty, localize the battalions as much as you 
fear that henceforth not only shall we get as many recruits as we | please, but let no corps be allowed less than a battalion, and let 
want by voluntary enlistment, but they will be of a higher class | there be a permanent staff attached to each battalion. This is, I 
every year. It is doubtful, however, if anything will avail without | think, very much what our Militia was intended to be, and it 
the gentle stimulus of a possible compulsory military service inthe | might be found advisable eventually to amalgamate the two forces. 
background. It is, however, more fully in our standing abroad | [ would suggest further that opportunities should be given to 
than at home that we may expect to reap the fruits of thus boldly fac- | any young men who may prefer a more regular kind of service 
ing our national difficulty,—and grasping its key, the Ballot. The | to attach themselves to some regiment of the Line, something on 
bso byegtiy -scthagg coe . is — — us — en ete s the acca Mee These also, of course, 
invasion the rench Colonels” then threatened us with. Be | should keep their names on the Reserve List. 
that as it may, it has faithfully and honourably served its day and This, or some such plan, would give all classes an opportunity 
its a = world has - strange a and | 7 — their country e : — eflicient — which is, I 

reater sacrifices and a sterner rt are necess i e would | think, what we want; an ope it may, at all t i 
os the Europe of 1871 that fe a in chiar mia le Aen ore ie ian recoures to face. win ap a 
let it be understood that Englishmen of all classes are ready not, RK. . B. 
only to lavish their money, but to waive their dearly loved per- 
sonal freedom of action at the call of their country’s safety, and THE "Bem 
our position in the world would be changed at a stroke. We! TUE VOTRE JUDGHER r. 

h ld hav : ] we “ 7 (To THE Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
should have no more insolent speculations as to ‘“ pontoon s I shall be glad if ill all 
ing the Channel.” We should not be liable, as six weeks ago, | ei —_ _ a ae a ae oo of the unlearned to 
to have our treaties thrown in our faces. Not necessarily more oh ig se pet nochencapese “ ney <n er of 
aggressive than now, we should be visibly and unmistakably | sii _ said ies aan aoa ssn se  Chureh- 
strong. In short, let us respect ourselves, and show by our acts ee ee ee ee ee ae Guest; not by it Sor the 
h di ; _ first time, but much stimulated by it. 
that we do so, and others will respect us. | Th b d with them in k 

If the position we once held in the world,—in the fore-front of th "0 on meat ag “ pase magelcioey peony ou ae of 
true civilization, as the acknowledged guardians of public morality | yor mee P pr ne ws “ Fe sa Pregiri dh dete the 
and law, and the upholders of the peace of the world,—is worth oro go “Y ae — ne > ee pod as pom, rw 
anything at all, it is worth such a small sacrifice, personal and - een eevee oe a — mtd pee ged r oe 702 oe aie 
national, as that detailed above. If we do not embrace the — rsuindigce fae Fess oa ’ “dl i t ro Paes eS oe 
golden opportunity now, to make ourselves safe in a time of com- | ——— si a a a aco “ye t Christ suffered 
parative quiet, it may never come within our reach again. Butin!. °” a re ee Oe ae ee 
ita stead may come suddenly a time of national calamity and instead of us. I think they have somewhat ‘ trained on ” in this 

. y respect ; at least, if I recollect right, Mr. Maurice, in his ‘* Theolo- 











disaster, of mortal anguish and bitter humiliation, such as France 
is now suffering, to mock us, when. too late, with the memory of 
what might have been. It is a good thing to be wise; it is better 
to be *‘ wise in time.”—I am, Sir, &c., i. 





A VOLUNTARY NATIONAL ARMY. 


(To THe EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 


Sir,—The words “‘ National Army ” seem to have a pleasant sound | 
to many Englishmen just now, and there is certainly something | 


very pleasing both to our sense of honour and pride in the idea of 


every man being able to defend, not only his country, but the 


cause and right of justice, whenever it may be necessary. But 
why are these words almost invariably connected with others of a 
much less agreeable character, namely, compulsory service? Why 


cannot we have something of a Natioual Army on the voluntary | 


principle? I feel convinced that there are at the present time 
large numbers of young men who have never yet served their 
country in a military way, only because they have never had an 
Opportunity of doing so in what they consider, and the world 


considers, au efficient manner. For those who do not wish. 


gical Lectures” allows the phrase ‘‘ vicarious suffering.” But what 
is the simple meaning of the words? I am not speaking of the 
attempts at forensic precision, and presumptuous analysis of the 
supposed rationale of the Atonement, such as may be seen in 
| ‘* Paradise Lost,” and in hundreds of other books, and which I 
| detest as much as any one. But the words only mean that, after 
‘the Fall, if Christ had not lived and died as he did (supposing 
such a possibility), had it not been for his humiliation and suffer- 
ings, mankind, so far as we know, would not have been saved ; 
not ‘* would have suffered less,” as Mr. Davies puts it, but would 
not have escaped *‘ eternal punishment,” whatever those Scriptural 
words may mean. The one excluded, or made possible the 
exclusion of, the other. I hardly think those writers deny this. 

I should suppose the word ‘‘ punishment,” as applied to Christ, 
which they so abhor, might perfectly well be given up, and 
“ suffering” always substituted ; but I cannot well see why they 
so greatly dislike it. Punishment does not imply hatred, and as long 
as the word ‘stripes ” is to be found in Scripture conceruing our 
Blessed Lord, it will not be easy to persuade plain people that the 
other word is so abominable as we are told it is. 
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2. The other point is the use and meaning of the phrase * child | 
of wrath,” applied to an infant in its natural state. One of this 
school has told us that he understands it to mean ‘‘a child of his 
own wrath,” a truly marvellous interpretation, which assuredly no 
one would dream of who had not long sat at ——’s feet. 

Now, I conceive that the idea that God hates or feels wrath 
towards a new-born and unbaptized infant is nonsensical and 
blasphemous. But I think we may probably go much further. 
Does God hate anyone? any sinner? does he hate the Devil? 
Was the Scotchman wrong who ‘always prayed for the puir 
De'il”? I put these things interrogatively, as I should be sorry to 
dogmatize; but I believe we have no right to answer any of these 
questions in the affirmative. ‘See that ye hate the thing that is 
evil,” as I presume, indicates the Divine mind as well as a command 
to men; whereas ‘‘I hate them as mine enemies,” belongs to the 
elder and less perfect dispensation. 

But in some sense or other (which is enough for the purpose), 
the evil of the thing, if it abides, will exclude the person from 
God's favour; in other words, he will be under God’s wrath. 
This seems elementary enough ; but I conceive the much-maligned 
phrase in the Catechism means nothing more. A ‘child of | 
wrath” is a child whose mere nature, unless influenced by God's | 
grace (given, as we trust, in baptism, or without it if God sees 
fit), will undoubtedly lead him to bad, from bad to worse, and 
further and further away from union with God. To deny this, 
I think, is to deny Original Sin, which is not so much a theo- 
logical doctrine as a patent fact. 

In conclusion, I would say a word on the Voysey Judgment in 
itself. Nothing can be wider from the truth than to say, as I 
believe Mr. Voysey has done, that he is ** persecuted for opinion.” 
It is a question not of doctrine, but of honesty, whether a man 
who has solemnly called black black may afterwards call it white. 
I am not defending the correctness of the judgment, but the 
soundness of the principle on which it professed to proceed. I 
know Mr. Voysey said that he did not actually deny a single pro- 
position of the Articles; but the judges, [ apprehend, meant that | 
was at best mere self-deception, and that he really denied them, | 
not even explained them away. 

The Dean of Westminster and his followers, I believe, hold 
that it is of the essence of a National Church that, as far as legal | 
process goes, no one of its ministers should be restrained from | 
preaching anything they please. That might be an excellent | 
consummation, but we are some way from it yet.—I am, Sir, &c., | 

LYTTELTON. 

[Punishment does not imply “ hatred,” but it does, or ought to, | 
imply displeasure on the part of him who inflicts it. Would Lord 
Lyttelton like to have it said of himself that he had ‘ punished” 
the innocent? That he and almost every other upright man has 
many a time reluctantly inflicted suffering on the innocent is, we, | 
suppose, undeniable. —Ep. Spectator. ] 














THE SCHOOL BOARD. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—A short, sharp paragraph in last week’s Spectator rebukes 
the London School Board for spending its time in “ theoretic” 
questions, and cruelly urges it to do some “* work.” 

The ‘religious question” has occupied us in debate not nine 
hours in all,—less than one day’s sitting of the House of Commons. 
Is this too much time for a new assembly to give to the question | 
most debated at the election of each of its members—confessed to 
be most difficult of solution in Parliament—necessary to be settled 
for every school to be built, asked first of all by the managers of each 
of the schools about to be handed over, and vitally affecting the 
future education of some millions of children ? 

Provision is being made for 5,000 schools in London. About | 
450 minutes have been devoted to discuss the main question that 
concerns every one of these schools. Is it too long a discussion | 
that gives one minute of the Board's time for every ten schools ? 

Can you point to any body of paid or unpaid workers in Britain 
who have wasted less of their time than the School Board? Can 
you instance any Committee in which so much time and energy 
have been freely given by persons diverse in their opinions, but 
agreed upon the object of their work? Can you name any | 
society or organization which has been suddenly called upon to 
plough, and to harrow, and to sow a field so huge, and then has 
been complained of because nine hours were spent in choosing the | 
kind of seed, and has been rebuked because in three months’ time | 
these is no ‘‘ harvest-home ” ?—I am, Sir, &c., A MemMBer. 

[We believe we have been unjust. It is very difficult to judge 
debating bodies fairly, and in this case we feel little doubt we 
have judged a new one unfairly.—Ep. Spectator.] 





errr, 


POETRY. 


—o——. 
ODE TO ENGLAND. 


Arm! England, arm! for all men point the finger 
‘Toward thee with scorn they little care to veil: 

** Doth not the mouldering hull of England linger 
Upon her sea of gold, with idle sail ? 

Once she was other! once we shrank dismayed 
Before the lightning of her baring blade ; 

Once thro’ the storm her ocean glory burst,— 
She, stormy petrel,—she, the ocean-nurst, 

Upon her foes, who pale beheld the stream 

Of her bright ensign like Aurora gleam 

Over foam-billows bounding wild: hurrah! 
England is drowsier than at Trafalgar !” 


Arm! England, arm! the haleyon hour must wait 
When Love and Righteousness shall vanquish Hate. 
Jesus of old was royal hailed in scorn : 

Now the world crowns him—-still it is with thorn! 
Nobles and kings go arméJ to the teeth : 

Lo! where thy loving sister bleeds beneath 

Their haughty feet: she calls thee to her side: 
They clank their swords at thee with insolent pride 
‘*Old England, mumbling, paralyzed, and cold, 
Shrinks closer, clutching at her hoards of gold!” 
Why should the mailéd sous of tyranny taunt 
Thee, champion of the free, with windy vaunt ? 
Arm! England, arm! they mouth at Liberty, 
Who with a mother’s impulse turns to thee! 

Fair is our dream of universal peace ; 

But there be wolves, and lambs of tender fleece. 
Tyranny summons all her swarms of slaves, 
Horrent with weapons: Daughter of the waves ! 
Is it a time for thee to loll and bask, 

And murmur at the burden of thy casque ? 


Yea, thou art sedulous to nurse thy health, 
Resentful of a menace to thy wealth : 

But in the hour of thine extremity, 

Look for no pitying tear to cloud one eye 
Among the sister nations loitering by ! 

Now that thy faithful friend is in the dust, 
Whose features fair may next inflame the lust 
Of her inexorable conqueror, 

Or of his mailéd kinsman emperor ? 

If thou, the hope of Freedom, lie supine, 
Indifferent beyond thy belt of brine, 

While Freedom wrestles with a libertine, 
Beware for thine! 

Shall not God judge the race that cannot feel 
Itself a member of one living commonweal ? 
That nation dies ; elects to be alone; 

Severed in sooth, dead lumber, shall be thrown 
Among bare buried piles of bone! 


Cansi thou, then, fear to arm thy children free, 

Who cradled lay upon the breast of Liberty ? 

Whom from herself she nourished, whom with motion 
And lullabys of the everlasting ocean 

She soothed from earliest infancy, 

While in loud winds and waves careering, she 

Sings to her mariners who rule the sea! 


Arm all thy children! not a caste of drones: 

Then shalt thou see those Anarchs on their thrones 
Abase their domineering front—behold 

Helvetia, splendid, blithe, and bold! 

The sons who breathe her liberal mountain air, 

The men who scale her precipice and dare 

All dangers of her bleak eternal snows, 

A race of hardy hunters, who repose 

Fearless beneath her sparkling stars, nor blanch 

To dream their bed may prove a thunderous avalanche, 
Whose spirits with their native eagle soar, 

Whose kindred souls dilating, love the roar 

Of icy cataracts, the Aar, the Rhine, 

The Rhone that foams among the murmuring pine— 
Are these not armed? Yea, every man will bleed 
For the fair land of Arnold Winkelried ! 
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France waved the banner of the free, were considerable. Professor Turnor adds that the power of performing 
When it fell from the hands of Italy : the appropriate movements must have been modified in accordance with 
the several deviations. Mr. J. Wood has recorded the occurrence of 295 





Alas! she fails,—but England, thou muscular variations in thirty-six subjects; and in another set of the 
Hast a daughter of starry brow, same number, no less than 558 variations, reckoning both sides of the 
Whose arms receive thy setting sun ; body as one. In the last set not one body of the thirty-six was ‘found 
She, in a forest vast and lone, totally wanting in departures from tho standard descriptions of the 

tie 1 glad h int muscular system given in anatomical text-books.’ A single body presented 
With awful gladness hears intone the extraordinary number of twenty-five distinct abnormalities. Tho 
Niagara, and the Amazon! same muscle sometimes varies in many ways; thus, Professor 


McAlister describes no less than twenty distinct variations of the palmaris 


edom before her mountain citadel é 
Fre accessorius.” (Vol. L., p. 109.) 


Placed you, two giants, each her wakeful sentinel ! 





And Mr. Darwin goes on to say that so remarkable is this 
tendency to vary within defined limits from the type or norm, that 
an old anatomist has written a book on the ‘ beau-ideal of the 
B O O K S, | various viscera, the ideal liver, kidueys, &c.” Here we have then, a 
> very positive evidence of the constantly tentative character, as we 
MR. DARWIN’S DESCENT OF MAN.* | may call it, of the Creative force in the direction of all conceivable 
[SECOND NOTICE] | variety of detail,—mischievous variations being quickly extin- 
We will try and state in this paper the general impression in guished by ‘natural selection’ and beneficial variations being 
reference to the Creative force ever present in nature, which seems | perpetuated and accumulated by the same means. The tendency 
to be best warranted by the careful study of our great philoso- | to vary within the limits of a certain uniformity is deeply 
phical naturalist’s work on the origin of man. Whether he| implanted in the Creative force itself. 
himself regards it as one tending to eliminate the idea of design, | Next we have, as Mr. Darwin has shown in this book, a very 
a3 understood in the sense of the older natural theology, we | Strong subsidiary selecting cause, due to the preferences of animals 
do not feel quite sure; probably he might say that the view he | of both sexes for certain qualities in the other sex, chiefly strength 
here gives us rather tends to modify than to eliminate the old | 20d beauty, but also, within a very limited degree, for variety of 
conception of design,—to extead it to the general scheme of type itself. Sometimes it would appear that variety horrifies, as in 
things, but to render it difficult, if not impossible, to find design | the case of the pied raven of the Faroe Isles, of which Mr. Darwin 
in the details of every individual natural phenomenon, In a} tells us that the ravens tinged with white are persecuted with much 
remarkable passage of his second volume, he assails the Duke of | “amour by the ordinary black ravens, Oa the other hand, he 
| thinks that the variety of that male humming-bird which has a 
| shorter tail than the female, and of that male goosander which has 
change, has sometimes acted like a charm on female birds, in the same _a shorter crest, has been perpetuated owing to the mere preference 
manner as changes of fashion with us. The Duke of Argyll says,— | of the female birds fora change of fashion. Anyhow, there is ample 
and Iam glad to have the unusual satisfaction of following for even a evidence that varieties which greatly add to the beauty of birds 
short distance in his footsteps--'I am more and more convinced that are very often perpetuated in spite of their being most inconvenient 


variety, mere wariety, must be admitted to be an object and an aim in Na- | ~ ite hs = 
ture.’ I wish the Duke had explained what he here means by Nature. Is it | 40d, to some extent, really mischievous, simply from the fascina- 


meant that the Creator of the universe ordained diversified results for | tion they exert on the other sex. ‘The most inconveniently long 

his own satisfaction, or for thatof man? The former notion seems to | tai] of the peacock, which must be as bad as a Court dress that 

me as much wanting in due reverence as tho latter in probability. | ate . . 
cannot be taken off, is the commonest instance of such a variety. 


Capriciousness of taste in the birds themselves appears a more fitting 4 ‘ : 
explanation. For example; the males of some parrots can hardly be | Mr. Darwin shows by ample evidence that these beauties are re- 


said to be more beautiful, at least according to our taste, than the females, garded, by their possessors at least, as a vast advantage in the sight 
but they differ from them in such points, as the male having arose-| oF their mates, since they take the most minute precautions, by 


coloured collar instead of, as in the female, ‘a bright emeraldine narrow Sasha : 
green collar ;’ or in the male having a black collar instead of ‘a yellow , elaborately exhibiting the most beautiful feathers to the hens at 


demi-collar in front,’ with a pale roseate instead of a plum-blue head. | the proper angles for catching the light, that they shall be fully 

Asso many male birds have for theirchief ornament elongated tail-feathers admired. Mr. Darwin himself is astonished at the extent and 

or elongated crests, the shortened tail, formerly described in tho malo of | AS ge? : addy 
development of the taste for delicate beauty in birds; and he 


a humming-bird, and the shortened crest of the male goosander almost s : : . 
seem like one of the many opposite changes of fashion which we admire | attributes directly to it the marvellous development of Nature's 


in our own dresses.” art :— 
To this the Duke of Argyll might fairly reply that Mr.| «1 know of no fact in natural history moro wonderful than that the 
Darwin, in explaining the external variety of the universe by female Argus pheasant should be able to appreciate the exquisite shading 


the taste for variety in the sentient creatures of the universe, | of the ball-and-socket ornaments and the elegaut patterns on the wing- 
feathers of the male. He who thinks that the male was created as he 


nd weed likely have adopted the true scientific course,—that 18) | now exists, must admit that the great plumes, which prevent the wings 
e one indicating the true antecedent in order of causation and | from being used for flight, and which, as well as the primary feathers, 
of time; but that, as far as getting at a satisfying reason goes, | are displayed in a manner quite peculiar to this one species during the 
he has only reached a cause which will seem to most men | =. af eps, pe he oad be yak yet eth — 
. ° 80, he must likewls ema re anc 
more needful of explanation and more worthy of it, than the | with'the capacity of appreciating such ornaments. I differ only in the con- 
effect itself. The introduction of varieties into the external world | viction that the male Argus pheasant acquired his beauty gradually, 
| gus p 1 y gr 
and their perpetuation there, are due, says Mr. Darwin, to, through the females having preferred through many generations the 
the following causes: — (1) TI inhevent tendency to vary | @°° highly ornamented males; the msthetic capacity of the females 
oe eae we 2 > = . 6 y ys having been advanced through exercise of habit, in the same manner as 
in slight details from the parental type which all hereditary laws | our own taste is gradually improved.” 
show, and which, curiously enough, seems to be shown much more N = _ te the Deke of Aces 1 
in the male than female offspring of all species; (2) the tendency | * soy Ha hapa gets cae ~eprndaen efor agent opting! ee 
6p Giz Chane vasietics Whish asiees either feoms exe iaheoemt Gbven- who listens to Mr. Darwin's denunciation of the notion that the 
Oe aE ‘ wv. a Creator of the universe had ‘‘ ordained diversified results for his 
tage in the rivalries of life which they may bestow on the individuals a age ts pi " 

: 7 : own satisfaction,” to ask whether the objective law of tentative 
possessing them (Natural Selection), or from the preference they wie 2 : . ae . 
may excite either by their beauty or by the mere fascination of variation, which experiments, as it were, on varieties of organiza- 
h . 2 . y tion of every kind and in every direction, and the subjective law 
change itself in the minds of the other sex, a preference which : “ : 

; : of taste for beauty as apart from use, which does, in fact, imply a 
wins for their owners the chance of more numerous or healthy : : Sl iat 
offspring to perpetuate them (Sexual Selection). Granted; but, cane oer variety, —benuty cnty — etagerpren sbeabtesesed 
first, to what must we attribute this inherent tendency towards si unity,—are not clearly, on - own showing, of the very pt 
tentative variety, tried, as it were, in all directions,—a tendency and principle of what he calls ‘ evolution,’ and, therefore, certainly 

’ ” _ . ® iF 

which Mr. Darwin calls ‘ accidental’ variation, but which seems to attributable in fact, Re whether = a we agyremms the — 
, . sige ‘ : . motive,—to the ordination of the Creator of the universe. 
us, tried as it is, and systematically in all the races of creation, |, “il H citeak t false i en toon Gest 
just as little accidental as the variations with which a mathe- Possib ys be -” wand pont. aig be Ne a oh the 
matician deals in solving the problems of maxima and minima, | ® either for apace eeEeEs <8 Hee eae = aoe B - tall 
when he examines and rejects all that do not lead him to the Creator ordains this constant variety, and love of vastety. = 

solution at which he is aiming. Thus:— events, therestands the great double law of variation, ensuring variety, 

“The muscles of the foot ve found by Professor Turner not to be | and not only variety, but the perpetuation of ol vacates Canes 
strictly alike in any two out of fifty bodies; and in some the deviations | are beneficial, and even of many which are not, in the direct ie 

beneficial, which may even be, in a very limited sense, injurious, 


* The Descent of Mi d Selecti in R i Sex. rc 3 in, M.A. : : 
FRS, &. 2 vols. London: Murray. ae ,for the sake of that higher benefit which the development of 


Ropen NoeEt. 








Argyll’s conception of design in the following words :— 


“Tt would even appear that mere novelty, or change for the sake of 
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beauty, as a new principle in the universe, ensures. ‘Thus, even | ‘Descent’ but the ‘Ascent of Man,’ not his ‘ fall’ but his « 


though it conveys a false impression to speak of the variety of the 
universe as being created ‘for God’s own satisfaction” in the 


rige,’ 
he finds himself after explaining his rise compelled to reintroda 

. : dia uce a 

| new doctrine of his fall. He shows that the instincts of the higher 


sense that it is any delight to him to look upon it, it clearly must | animals are far nobler than the habits of savage races of men and 
be in some sense or other for his satisfaction, since it fulfils the | he finds himself, therefore, compelled to re-introduce,—in nye 


great central law of creation. 


| of the substantial orthodoxy of which he appears to be quite. 


Again, it is worth noting that Mr. Darwin’s own conception | unconscious,—and to introduce as a scientific hypothesis,— the doc. 
of ‘ evolution’ does not imply that the highest intellectual pheno- | trine that man’s gain of knowledge was the cause of a tempor 
mena necessarily come last in the order of creation. It is a result | but long-enduring moral deterioration, as indicated by the many 


of his investigation that the mental qualities characteristic of the | foul customs, especially as to marriage, of savage tribes, 


What 


highest order of created beings are so little a consequence of mere | does the Jewish tradition of the moral degeneration of man through 
developed organization, that they are clearly anticipated, as it were, _ his snatching at a knowledge forbidden him by his highest instinet 
in one of the very lowest orders, though not fully combined and | assert beyond this? “ 


co-ordinated with zsthetic and moral development :— 


“A difference in degree, however great, does not justify us in placing 
man in a distinct kingdom, as will perhaps be best illustrated by com- 


paring the mental powers of two insects, namely, a coccus or scale-insect | 


and an ant, which undoubtedly belong to the same class. The differ- 
ence is here greater, thongh of a somewhat different kind, than that 
between man and the highest mammal. 
young, attaches itself by its proboscis to a plant; sucks the sap, but 
never moves again; is fertilized and lays eggs; and this is its whole 
history. On the other band, to describe the habits and mental powers of 
a female ant would require, as Pierre Huber has shown, a large volume; 
I may, however, brieily specify a few points. Ants communicate infor- 
mation to each other, and several unite for the same work, or games of 
play. They recognize their fellow-ants after months of absence. They 
build great edifices, keep them clean, close the doors in the evening, 
and post sentries. They make roads, and even tunnels under rivers. 
They collect food for the community, and when an object too large for 
entrance is brought to the nest, they enlarge the door, and afterwards 
build it up again. They go out to battle in regular bands, and freely 
sacrifice their lives for the common weal. They emigrate in accordance 
with a preconcerted plan. Theycaptureslaves. They keep Aphides as 
milch-cows. They move the eggs of their aphides, as well as their own 
eggs and cocoons, into warm parts of the nest, in order that they may 
be quickly hatched ; and endless similar facts eould be given. On the 


The female coccus, whilst | 


On the whole, then, Mr. Darwin’s investigation presents 
us with a Creative force, constantly and apparently to human 
eyes tentatively producing all possible variations in the specific 
living forms of every kind which it has brought into exigt- 
ence with a view, as it were, to see whether any of them 
will have the advantage over others, — creating very high 
forms of intellectual instinct at the very threshold of the 
world of life,—gradually mingling the love of beauty with the 
instinct of self-preservation, and fashioning out of that love of 
beauty some of the most wonderful of the artistic instincts of the 


| world,—rooting, however, all its greatest achievements, both intel- 


lectual and moral, in the sense of weakness, and overcoming this 


| sense of weakness only by the most wonderful and noble of all the 


forces of the universe, disinterested affection,—finally, when this 


/moral affection is once fairly generated, gradually depriy- 
'ing the higher beings of the instincts by which the lower 


whole, the difference in mental power between an ant and a coccus is 


immense; yet no one has ever dreamed of placing them in distinct 
classes, much less in distinct kingdoms.” (Vol. I., pp. 186-7.) 

Thus the ants, with a nervous centre less than a pin’s point, and 
belonging to the same order as a creature hardly endowed with 
animal life at all, seem to anticipate the strict organization of 
military and Slave States, and appear to owe their success to 
closely sifted and ‘selected instincts,’ acting on creatures too weak 
to accomplish anything except by the most extraordinary industry 
and the most wonderful co-operation. We may say that they are in 
some sense the prototypes of races like the Egyptians, who appear, 
on the higher level of humanity, to have accomplished like 
great results by like means. In the same way, Mr. Darwin 
shows that certain species of birds, especially the Bower-birds, 
under the imperious influence of the instinct which has chiefly 
been concerned in introducing the love of beauty into the uni- 
verse,—the pairing instinct,—have positively anticipated many of 
the complex phenomena of pleasure-loving human society, having 
not only fixed upon regular places for social meeting, but highly 
and artificially ornamented them with shells and other ornaments, 
the disposition of which they constantly vary and improve. In 
some sense, we may call these temporary efforts at ornamental 
architecture, accompanied as they are by the most wonderful 
selective instincts for the beautiful, anticipations in the lower 
animal world of the sort of sudden flush of artistic civilization 
among the Greeks, whose civilizing impulses were certainly more 
or less deeply connected with the love of beauty. 
cases of the wonderful flowering of the highest instincts of the ani- 


had been preserved, and giving them in the place thereof the 
power to create and mould their own instincts, and even 
to spoil and grievously sin against such instincts as were left 
then, if they would,—in other words, giving them love, reason, 
freedom, conscience, the power to sin. Is this in any sense what- 
ever,—even conceivably an atheistic philosophy? Is not in- 
tellect ingrained in the creative force from the first? Is not the 
love of beauty deeply enfoldedin it? Is not the authority of con- 
science wholly bestowed by it? Is not St. Paul’s paradox of 
weakness being stronger than strength, and in some sense the 
foolishness of God than the wisdom of men, almost implied in it? 
Is there any one really great puzzle in it except the apparent 
tentaliveness of the method,—as if the Creative force found it 


| necessary to try everything before producing what it foresaw? 
| And is not this seeming tentativeness probably the merest seem- 


ing? Can we not easily believe that the value of this seemingly 
exhaustive process may prove to have been infinitely greater, that 
its beneficent results for a future still far beyond our comprehen- 
sion may prove to have been infinitely greater, than that of any 
creative process in which all the links and possibilities of the 
intermediate stages of development should have been less fully 
revealed? For our own parts, we find Mr. Darwin's investigation 
of the origin of man a far more wonderful vindication of Theism 
than Puley’s Natural Theology, though we do not know, so reticent 
is his style, whether or not he so conceives it himself. 





BJORNSON’S TALES.* 


, To the ladies aud gentleman who have introduced us to the I’isher 


Between these 


mal world, we seem to find great gaps filled up by much more ordi- | 


nary races ; nor does the physical approximation to man seem neces- 
sarily to involve the preservation of the most wonderful powers 


acquired by lower races. Horses and dogs, though they 
may have the germs of higher affections in them, show 


nothing like the organizing instincts of ants; and even the 
highest apes show nothing like the sense and love of beauty 
evinced by many tribes of birds. Yet when we come to the 
highest stage, and Mr. Darwin gives us his account of the pro- 
bable genesis of human character, he suggests, most wisely, 
as it seems to us, that weakness was again probably oue of the 
first conditions of the higher development of human reason. Ile 
thinks the gorilla much less likely to have been the direct 
ancestor of man than the orang, because the gorilla is too strong 
to need the protection of large social groups, and immense 
strength is therefore a disadvantage for the purpose of in- 
tellectual development. And the first great source of firm 
cohesion and progress among a group so formed, he supposes to 
have been the moral feeling that the welfare of others has claims 
over us to ourown cost. Curiously enough,—though, as it has been 


wittily remarked, Mr. Darwin ought to have called his book not the 


| have 


Girl and Love and Life in Norway we are indebted for very great 
pleasure, and pleasure of almost a unique kind. English people 
have written of Norway either at first or second hand, 
but the novelty of the subject and the glamour of strangeness 
tinctured their accounts of scenery inhabitants and 
customs with a poetical and coulewr-de-rose sentiment; and 
though the salient poiuts both of the country and of the social life 
may have been caught and described with more or less accuracy, 
the interiors—the details especially of domestic life—have neces- 
sarily been sealed books to them. In these stories the case is 
reversed ; the grandeur and picturesqueness come out only in their 
true proportions, but we learn to know the mind and characters of 
the people and their relations to and bearing upon each other; 
and we see and become familiar with their dirty seaport towns— 
not as travellers, but as residents, —as well as with their mountains 
and forests. Not that the prose prevails; very far from it. A 
countryman alone can understand the vational characteristics, and 
genius only paint them as they are painted here. The motive 








* Love and Life in Norway. Translated from the Norwegian of Bjirnstjerne 
Bjirnsen by the Hon. Augusta Bethell and Augusta Plesner. London: Cassell. 

The Fishing Girl, Translated from the Norwegian of Ejirnstern Bjirnusen by 
Augusta Plesner and Frederika Richardson. London: Cas 

Yhe Fisker Girl. Translated from the Norwegian of Bjirnstjerne Bjirnsen by 
Sivert and Elizabeth Hjerleid. London: Triibner. 
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power, thought seeking for expression,—an ideal erected by the 
imagination, dreamy or vivid, but full of a wild poetry ; a bear- 
ing, honest and devoted but rough and rude, its manifestation 
in action; both are characteristics of a civilization less ad- 
yanced and therefore less conventional and less methodical 
than ours, dealing more in individuals and less fused and 
melted into types. The very style of the stories partakes, 
as it should do, of this,—imaginative in conception and 
rough in execution ;—full of exquisite images and vivid pictures 
and touches of the tenderest feeling encased in a rude setting of 
brief, terse, almost rugged sentences, and illustrating the lives of 

jonate and impulsive creatures in the midst of the inevitable 
ugliness of common life. It reminds us forcibly of the Norwegian 
scenery—,of the peaceful fjords, sleeping beneath the brief but 
sultry sun of summer, or the cold calm of the frost-bound winter 
night, contrasted with their rude fishing hamlets scattered along 
their shores; and of the bright and breezy uplands, dotted with the 
busy sceters and the rich pastures, in which their visitants of flocks 
and herds revel during their short summer, but reached only by 
painful rocky paths that are so soon to be raked by the torrents of 
winter, or obliterated by its snows. 

There is a strangeness--eyen a weirdness sometimes—about 
these stories, arising, no doubt, partly from their telling of a land 
comparatively unknown to us, but principally from the manner in 
which the national thought and speech are still deeply imbued 
with the superstitions, traditions and folk-lore of the past. So 
that we seem constantly to be reading some beautiful Scandinavian 
fairy-tale, instead of one of European nineteenth-century life. 
Here and there, too, is a little bit of dreamy imagining, both 


fanciful and humorous, which increases this feeling,—where, for | 
instance, Thorbjirn rests in the forest and weaves a colloquy | 


between the trees and the birds out of the sounds that lull him 
to peacefulness. ‘The struggle of this powerful ‘Thorbjirn with his 
horse, and the chastisement which Szemund inflicts on the malicious 
serving-lad Aslak, produce the same fairy-tale effect, though of a 
very different kind, with a strong flavour of a legend of Norse 
giants; and pre-eminently so does the grand, wild, little poem, 
beginning, 
‘“* Ho longed for the life of a Viking bold.” 

And again, in the Isher Girl, the outraged townsfolk attack her 
home like a party of wicked little trolls ; retreating before the light 
of day, and returning to their impish labours at night. And there 
is the old man who fascinates her with his queer look and garb at 


her confirmation, and who plays his flute for ever behind his shop ; | 


and the strange strong girl who lifts up her mean-spirited lover 
and shakes him till he is half dead, and then sets him down 
and sails away for nine years. All have the uncanniness 
of the goblin world, and scarcely less has the fisher girl herself, 
with her bewitching beauty—setting all her lovers by the ears,— 
and her wayward, impulsive, scarcely sane emotions. If we read her 
history as a love story, we should feel grievously disappointed at 
the conclusion ; but we feel that this is not the meaning of it. It 
is the history of a wild nature seeking for light and guidance in 
an unruly fashion, and finding gradually a purpose in life, guided 
thither by influences selected apparently at hazard, but by her 
own true instincts. Early in the story we have the only love 
scene, and very beautifully and tonchingly sketched it is. ‘The 
effect of Miss Plesner’s and Miss Richardson’s double translation 
in different measures of the verses that conclude it is exceedingly 
pretty :— 
“ When eyes first meet, and hearts first grect, 

Oh !—as forest-whisperings sweet! 

Passing sweet, as wavolets sighing, 

While the sun’s last glow is dying. 

Vaguely sweet, as sounds the horn, 

From the mountain-crannies under ; 

On the airy billows borne, 

Thrilling Nature through with wonder.” 


“ That first time when lovers meet 
Is as forest warblings sweet ; 
Sweet as song upon the sea, 
When the sun sinks tenderly: 
Or, as when the mountain-horn, 
On the silence swiftly borne, 
Wakes the wonder of the hills, 
And the heart with Nature thrills.” 


Neither translation can bear the palm. The English ladies, of 


course, understand the nice shades of meaning of English words | 


better, and the other translators,—who we fancy are Scandinavians, 
—are better able to appreciate the exact force of their own words. 
And thus it happens that sometimes one and sometimes the other 
Version appears to us to be the better. At the same time, undoubtedly, 


the Hjerleids keep much more closely to the text, and their trans- | 





| lation reads more simply but is less pure in its English than that of 
the English ladies. In places—as in the poems—where it is more 
legitimate to disregard verbal accuracy and to attempt rather to 
render the spirit and fire of the thought than the exact meaning 
of the words, the English translators have far out-distanced their 
rivals, as the last few verses of the poem we have already referred 
towillshow. It is not fair, however, to forget that there is much 
difference in the opinions and scruples of translators as to the neces- 
sity for strictly preserving the text, and we caunot therefore affirm 
| that Sivert and Elizabeth Ijerleid might not have done as well, 
| had they thought themselves at liberty. We suspect, however, 
| that they have not such a genius for poetry as would have made 
it impossible to them to resist giving a more spirited rendering :— 





From THE VERSION OF SitverT AND EvizaBeTa HJERLEID. 

“ The beacon was raised, the sail was spread, 

The Dragon soon over the waters sped ; 

A song of remembrance clang o’er the wave 

To him they had left in the island grave,— 

An ode of welcome rang in the ear 

Of the youth who stood at the helm to steer. 
And just as his home was near in view, 

And all were rushing down to the strand, 

With cries of wonder to seo the hand 

That was steering Oger's sea-worthy shoe,— 

Fell the evening sun upon sail and shield, 

And red o’er the height by the battle-field. 
The vessol he steered so near the land, 

That frightened they cried: ‘The ship will strand ' 

He turned her round with a lurch and heave, 

And he smiled upon them ; Vow have I leave ?” 


From THE VERSION OF Miss PLESNER AND Miss Ricuarpson. 
“ All over the sea, at the close of day, 
Swept a dirge, like a bird of night ; 
It died—'mid the rocks where the chieftain lay ; 
It died—and the glow of the sun’s last ray 
Crimsoned the white of the fluttering sails, 
Unfurled once more to defy the gales, 
And fly o’er the trackless way. 
“ Proud stood the youth at the rudder’s head, 
His hair in the gusty wind. 
Close by the coast the vessel sped, 
‘ Who steers the corsair’s craft ?’ they said ; 
‘He will run the barque on the surging reef !" 
But the father looked on the youthful chief, 
And could not speak, for dread. 
“Ab! he smiled on his sire with mirthful glee, 
From amid the surf and the spray; 
‘I am here to claim permission,’ said he, 
‘A lord of the winds and billows to be! 
A lack have I, that must needs be told— 
I long for the life of a Viking bold,— 
I pine for the stormy sea!’” 





|The characters are all original,—and picturesquely original,—io 
, both these stories, and yet they are neither caricatures nor exag- 
gerations. If there are any exceptions, they are—as so often hap- 
pens—the hero and heroine, or rather, the lady and gentleman 
who ultimately get married to one another ; for of course the fisher 
| girl is the real heroine. ‘The hero is of that type that is strong 
and grand in head and arm, and iustructs and admonishes and 
rewards. But, saving these, to select is impossible; the attempt 
| would end in a list of all. And so we mast leave our readers to 
| judge for themselves, aud by no means to leave these exquisite 
| stories unread. 
| We have no particular interest ia the views expressed in favour 
of the stage as a profession for those who feel called to it, though 
| we agree with them. But while we hold very decided ones against 
| lugging a long argumeut into a short story, and think even here it 
| is a blot—the only blot in the /isker Girl, as some part of the 
| wedding feast is the only one in Love and Life—yet we would 
| draw attention to the chapter in which a deputation of his parish- 
| ioners waits on the Dean, for it seems to us so curiously character- 
| istic of the simple, religious people—who are perhaps a trifle con- 
ceited and self-satisfied only for waut of more light—and so very 
| quaint and humorous, that it more than makes up for its artistic 
| defectiveness. 
| We cannot conclude without referring to a little domestic scene 
lin Love and Life that is a perfect gem. ‘Thorbjirn—then a 
| little fellow—has been doing mischief, and is afraid of his father. 
| They love each other devotedly, but the father thinks severity is 
‘right. His mother has, however, been urging her owa views ia 
| private in favour of forgiveness and gentle treatment: — 





“The play was at its height when the father came in, and fixed his 
eyes on the boy, who pressed Ingrid closer in his arms, and did not 
tumble off his chair. The father turned away and said nothing; half 
an hour passed, and he had still said nothing. Thorbjérn was half 
inclined, and yet did not dare, to feel easy. He did not at all know 


what to think, when at bedtime father himself helped to undress him, 
and again he began to tremble a little. 


Then the father patted his 
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head and stroked his cheek ; he had not done such a thing for ever so 
long; and the boy grew so warm at heart and all over him, that his 
fears melted away like ice before the sunbeams. He got into bed—he 
hardly knew how—and since he could not give vent to his joy by singing 
or shouting, he crossed his hands quietly on his breast, said the Lord’s 
Prayer backwards and forwards six times softly to himself, and felt, as 
he dropped asleep, that after all there was no one on God’s green earth 
he loved so dearly as that father of his,” 


In ** get-up” the two translations are neck and neck, Messrs. Cas- | 


sell and Co. having the prettier exterior, while Mr. ‘[riibner excels 
in type and paper. But how came Miss Plesner and her friend to 
overlook the evident ugliness of calling the story the “ Fishing Girl,” 
and so give such a favourable start to their competitors’ ‘* Fisher- 
Girl”? and how is it that the fisher-girl’s mother is called Gunlaug 
all through one translation and Gunlavg all through the other ? 





HUGH MILLER.* 


Mr. Bayne has written two bulky volumes to tell the world what | 


a man it lost in Hugh Miller, and he has done a difficult task well. 
In his Schools and Schoolmasters, Miller himself has told the story 
of his early years with a minuteness of detail, a power of descrip- 
tion, and a glow of Scotch enthusiasm such as it would be un- 
reasonable to expect from any mere gleaner in the biographic field ; 
but the narrative ends with the day on which, as editor of the 
Witness, he began to do battle for the Non-Intrusion party of the 
Scotch Church. Hence it leaves out an important and interesting 
part of Miller's life. Although Mr. Bayne might profitably have 
given to that part three-fourths of his book, he has minutely traced 
the boyhood and manhood of the gifted stonemason, and has filled 
a big volume with facts which are known by everybody who has 
read My Schools and Schoolmasters. His excuse is that he reprints 
many of Miller’s early letters. But, in truth, they do not merit the 
honour. They are the stilted, laboured compositions of a young man 
who, while aiming at a high ideal of style, was trying to master the 
difficult task of writing artistic prose by penning essays to his 
friends in the shape of epistles. Even his love-letters are like the 
philosophical reflections or the leading articles of a young scholar 
who, fired by the passion to become an Addison, feels that his 
hand is too stiff to rival the incomparable ease of the great 
essayist, and who fancies, therefore, that he cannot afford to cast 
away a chance of giving suppleness to his mental wrist. So 
ponderous are the love epistles, that they call to mind John Foster's 
Essays, which were written as letters to the lady who after- 
wards became his wife. Had Miller equalled Foster in 
the power of reflection, literature might have been indebted 
to love for a new series of essays on ‘‘ Decision of Char- 
acter” and ‘The Aversion of Men of Taste to Evangelical 
Religion,” written with such beauty and glow of style as were 
never approached in the powerful rhetoric of the great Baptist. 
Mr. Bayne’s book, however, is marked by so much ability and, 
on the whole, by so much good taste, that the venial crime of 
dragging epistles out of congenial obscurity merits the hearty 
pardon of those divinities—whoever they may be—that preside 
over the Republic of letters, and visit with the chastisements of 
public neglect any defiance of its decrees. 

Hugh Miller takes rank with the most notable men of this 
generation, and among the self-taught men of Scotland he holds 
the highest place after Burns. His career, indeed, reads a rebuke 
to those pampered darlings of scholasticism who are born to feed 
on the dainties of culture, and who, although begirt from boyhood 
with all the appliances of scholarship, extract from a life of 
lettered ease only a few trifles of criticism or verse, Born in 
poverty, he received no direct instruction save that which could 
be dispensed by the overworked parish schoolmaster of Cromarty. 
He was one of the millions who have owed the rudiments 
of their culture to John Knox and the other wise ecclesiastical 
statesmen who, when rearing the Protestantism of Scotland, acted 
on the principle that, to make the edifice stand for ages, they must 
plant it on no quicksand of tradition or of sentimental faith, but ou 
the rock of educated reason. Miller might, it is true, have pro- 
fited by one or other of those Scottish Universities which owe 
much of their lusty life to the foresight of the same men; but 
he was at first so wild, idle, and reckless, that he cast away the 
boon of academic culture. Although fond of reading and quick of 
mind, he hated the dry routine of school tasks, detested the teacher, 
and coveted distinction merely as the leader of his playmates in the 
forays which they made upon orchards, the expeditions in which 
they played truant, and the long rambles in which they ex- 
changed the dullness and monotony of the class-room for the 
wild freedom of the rocks that hem in the sea at Cromarty, or 





* The Life and Letters of Hugh Miller. By Peter Bayne, M.A. 2 vols. London: 


Strahan and Co. 1871. 


| the shell-covered beach that afterwards pictured to Miller himself 
| the peopled expanse of geological time. Miller chose to be 
/not a scholar, but a stonemason; and he became one of the 

best in the north of Scotland. The man did well whatever 
he did at all. While living in highland bothies, amid cireym. 
stances of savage wildness, and with companions who cared as 
| little for books as if they had been so many Hottentots, Miller 

dreamt of a time when he should win fame as a man of letters, 

Despite the smoke, the darkness, the thousand discomforts of a 

wind-swept hut, despite the rain that trickled through the roof, 

despite the laughter and the idiotic oaths that closed up the erey. 

ices in the talk of his fellow-workmen, the young student read 
| Milton and Bacon, filled long epistles with rounded Sentences, 

penned stiffly classic verses, studied mathematics, and imprinted 
| the features of nature on a memory which could retain its hue and 
form as firmly as a red-sandstone slab keeps the impress of old- 
world leaf or fish. By the time that he had graduated as a stone. 
mason, and could assume the M.A. of a journeyman, he had read 
so much of real literature, thought so vigorously, enriched hig 
mind with so fine a culture, and acquired such a mastery over the 
English language that he might have been saluted as an equal 
by men of regular scholastic training. He did not, indeed, know 
Greek or Latin, and he was ignorant of many things that form the 
mere common-places of the academic schools ; but much of the cul- 
ture that is communicated by the literature of Greece and Rome 
had come to him from contact with the classics of England; and for 
what knowledge he lacked in certain domains of book-learning he 
made up by the thoroughness with which he had surveyed less 
beaten tracts, and by the strength of mental fibre which he had 
drawn from the athletics of lonely thought. Of him, as surely as 
of ** the good Lord Clifford,” might the poet have said :— 

‘Love had he found in huts where poor men lie, 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills.” 
On reaching manhood Miller settled down as a stonemason in 
his native town of Cromarty, won local distinction by the neatness 
with which he cut inscriptions on gravestones, and more than local 
fame by the verses, the letters, the tales, and the pamphlets which 
he penned in his evening leisure. Gradually the townsfolk saw 
that he was a man of extraordinary ability. Gradually the 
metropolitan critics discovered that a remote Scottish town con- 
tained a working stonemason who wrote English of striking 
purity and beauty. Gradually, as he strayed from literature to 
science, his name became known to savans like Murchison and 
Agassiz; and afterwards, so struck was Buckland by the vividness, 
the accuracy, the sharpness with which the self-taught geologist 
pictured the fossil remains of the Cromarty coast-line, that, in a 
burst of a generous enthusiasm he declared that he would give his 
right hand for such powers of description. In time Miller ceased 
to be a stonemason, and became a bank accountant. Then came 
the greatest ecclesiastical storm through which Scotland has 
passed since the Reformation. ‘he patron of the parish church 
of Auchterader gave the living to a minister who was unwelcome 
to the congregation; the worshippers resisted and appealed to the 
General Assembly; but, disdaining to recognize the authority of the 
clergy, the patron appealed to the Civil Courts, and made good his 
right to do what he liked with his own church. ‘The act was deemed 
an invasion of the spiritual rights of the people, and the result wasa 
tempest which shook and shattered the Scottish Establishment. 
Englishmen have never passed through such an ecclesiastical tem- 
pest since the day when they laid Popery in the dust. Miller 
came to the front of the fray with a pamphlet in which, addressing 
Lord Brougham, he contended with great force and eloquence 
that the right to resist the appointment of unworthy ministers had 
been won by the Scotch people in their battles against prelacy, 
and was the inalienable privilege of the Christian Church. 
‘That appeal gave Miller a foremost place among the leaders of the 
Non-Intrusionists, and won for him the editorship of the news- 
paper which they founded to advocate their demands. For eighteen 
years he did the work with sturdy independence and brilliant 
ability. Meanwhile, he wrote volume after volume on subjects 
more or less connected with geology. Scotland grew justly proud 
of the self-taught man of lettcrs. Ilis name became a household 
word throughout his native land. It took an acknowledged place 
in the hierarchy of science and letters. And then, one morning 
fourteen years ago, the country learned that Hugh Miller was dead. 
Over-work had ruined his fine brain, and he had shot himself in a 
fit of insanity. 
Such was the life of the great stonemason. But what has he 

| done for his age? On what achievement of thought or writing 
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must his fame be based, and what is that fame worth? ‘The reply | flective faculty we may see from his First Impressions of England, 
must be less flattering than that which we find in the amiable |—a book which is filled with speculations that lie far beyond 
estimate of Mr. Bayne. Miller must, it is true, be accounted a the range of the mere man of letters, and which gives the 
wonderful writer, if we call to mind how hard it was fora stone- best idea of his capacity both for thought and for expression. 
mason to write at all, and how depraving a school of rhetoric was But his thinking faculty was capable only of short flights. 
a Highland bothy, full of smoke and ringing with oaths, or a It was like the power of wing possessed by those birds which 
Highland graveyard, with its monotonous occupation of cutting | dart up with great swiftness, and then fall to earth again. He 
tombstones. None but a man of genius could have snatched from had been denied, or at least had never developed, the faculty 
such toil such fruits of literature and thought. Tried by a pro- of knitting inference to inference in a long chain of logical 
yincial standard, therefore, Miller takes his place among the fore- | sequence. And, what was still more fatal, he lay outside the circle 
most writers of histime. Criticism, however, can use nosuch test; of the thoughts that were shaping the world. His masters had 
and when he is measured as a man of science, a thinker, or a man been Pope and Addison, Hume and Reid. Hence the counters of 
of letters by the standard which we apply to students whose names reflection with which he worked were either the trifles or the 
will occur to everybody, but whom it would be unfair to Miller common-places of the study. He never read a word of Kant, nor 
even to name in conjunction with him, he is adjudged to be knew how vast had been the influence of that great thinker on the 
only a great provincial, who toiled outside the circle of the thought reflection of educated Europe. Bentham, James Mill, and the 
which is moving the world, and who will live, therefore, if he live other leaders of the band who revived the philosophy of Sensa- 
at all, only as a wonderful curiosity. tionalism, and stated anew the doctrine of Utilitarianism, do not 
Miller’s fondest wish was that he should take his place among ‘seem to have come within his ken. He knew nothing of Comte. 
the hierarchy of scientific investigators. And if from his youth Le had read little, we suspect, of his fellow-countryman Carlyle. 
he had been able to apply himself steadily to the study of rock He does not seem to have studied a single chapter of John Stuart 
and plant, we believe that he might have taken a place by the Mill. ‘The biblical criticism of Germany he knew only at second 
side of the very foremost savans. His geological works display hand, and what he did know of its results he treated as mere spurts 
that rare sagacity, that mysterious power of guessing rightly of exegetical impiety. Thus he lay outside the circle of all the revolu- 
even when the facts do not warrant a rigorous inference, and that tionary thought which did not touch the sphere of science; and, since 
capacity for keeping on the right scent, which are the endowments | the reflections of the chief thinkers did not always harmonize with the 
of the scientific ‘‘ hunter of truth.” ‘The amount of sterling work | philosophy of the Free Church, he dismissed them with a grandly 
which he did for science is seen to be wonderful when we remember | peremptory vigour. When he wanted to cite a philosophical 
that he did not begin to study geology until the age of thirty, and authority of his own time, he quoted, not Mill or Comte, but 
that most of his subsequent investigation was carried on in hours Dr. Cunningham, a Free-Church theologian of whom no English 
and weeks snatched from the toil of editing a bi-weekly journal, student has ever heard, but who was, nevertheless, a controversialist 
which was the organ of a great ecclesiastical party, and in which, it of great logical power, and an ecclesiastical debater of first-rate 
iscomputed, Miller himself wrote more than a thousand elaborate vigour. Hugh Miller, in fact, lived among a set of provincial 
essays. But no strength of scientific genius could have so nullified thiukers, whose philosophy had been forgotten at the chief centres 
those conditions as to place Lim in the same rank with the chief of European thought, and who spoke an obsolete dialect. Hence 
professional students of science ; and, in comparison with Darwin the curiously antiquated air of his writing when it becomes 
or Huxley, he was only an amateur. ‘The scientific value of his speculative. It is like the utterances of a philosophical Rip Van 
works was lessened, moreover, by the theological atmosphere in Winkle who has been asleep for half a century. 
which he lived. Orthodox Scotland had been cast into a fever of | Miller has a much better title to remembrance as a writer. He 
alarm by the teaching of geology that the world had existed, not toiled hard for year after year to master the art that, in common 
merely for six thousand years, but for millenniums of millenniums; with Rousseau, he thought the most difficult to which a man could 
and Hugh Miller rushed to the front of the fight to show that address himself,—the art of writing artistically. Addison, Gold- 
Moses had been misread, that the writings of the Hebrew legislator smith, and the other quiet classics of England he studied with such 
did not fix the antiquity of the globe, and that, although geology reverential care as an Oxford double-first must have lavished 
did cast back the age of the earth toa period beyond the flight of upon ‘Thucydides and Cicero. He never wrote a letter that he did 
the imagination itself, it did not impeach the historical truth of ot try to make an exercise in composition. He never wrote a 
the first chapter of Genesis. It is melancholy to see the tokens of paragraph for the /nverness Courier, in the days when he discharged 
the intellectual power which Miller wasted in the effort to sustain the humble work of local correspondent for a local newspaper, with- 
that untenable hypothesis. In his last work, the Z'stimony out striving to give some touch of classic grace to the record of a 
of the Rocks, he exhausted all his ingenuity to bridge over the wreck or a great catch of herrings. And after years of such toil as 
chasm between the records, Mosaic and geological. And, of other men devote to the study of the law or to the accumulation 
course, he exhausted that ingenuity in vain. The march of of a vast fortune, Hugh Miller won a place among the best of 
science has left his theories of reconciliation so far behind, that living writers. Perhaps, indeed, he merits a position among the 
they can now be descried only as a speck in the distance,—a mark dozen men who, in this generation, have been able to write Eng- 
to denote the point at which a few scientific men halted for a lish. But his admirers commit a signal mistake when they push 
moment to exchange greetings with the theologians, and beyoud him into the foremost place among that band. He seldom wrote 
which the camp of theology itself is now pitched. The same with perfect ease and grace, and, indeed, his writing never 
theological atmosphere unfitted Miller for weighing calmly the lost a certain stiffness; the easiness of its flow did not hide 
claims of that theory of development which has led to the the effort of the toiling hand. A glance at his Schools and 
Darwinian doctrines of natural and sexual selection. Had he been Schoolmasters, and then at the kindred work of a really 
unfettered by the Calvinism of his creed, his natural sagacity, we great writer, the Con/vssions of an English Opium-Eater, will 
cannot doubt, would have enabled him at least to suspect that the show Miller to have been not less inferior to De Quincey in 
theories of Lamarck,—in spite of their grotesque crudeness, and of mastery over the resources of English prose, than superior to that 
the distance at which they planted the foot of hypothesis beyond @sthetic sensualist in mauliness and vigour of soul. Miller's full 
the basis of fact,—contained the germ of a principle which would powers as a prose writer were put forth only in his descriptions of 
ultimately bring the whole organic world within the compass of a nature, or in those of his reflections which were touched with the 
law not less true or majestic than that by which Newton revealed glow of a poetic imagination. In vividness of tint his pictures of 
the ordered sequence of the planetary revolutions. Mr. Bayne sea, and rock, and forest excel those of any contemporary writer, 
seems to believe that Miller might have been converted to the with the exception of Ruskin ; and if they lack the brilliancy which 
creed of evolution, if he had lived to study the researches of lights up The Modera Painters, they also lack that extravagance 
Darwin. It is possible, but it is not probable; for he allowed the which excites a feeling of repugnance to Mr. Ruskin’s rhetoric in 
threads of his theological creed to shoot through the web of his men of severity of taste. Some of the writing in which Miller is 
reason, so that the shock of a conversion to Darwinism would have half meditative, half reflective, and in which he gives the rein to 
rent the fabric of both. Meanwhile, his career proclaims trumpet- his fancy, merits a respectable place among the best specimens of 
tongued to men of science the message, ‘* Be not theological ; leave modern rhetoric. If his scientific works should continue to be read, 
theology alone, and truth, whether it be natural or revealed, will it will be, not for the facts which they marshal, or the inferences 
take care of itself.” which they record, but for their general, and sometimes for their 
Asa speculative thinker, Hugh Miller has still more fragile , special, excellence as pieces of English prose. 
claims to remembrance. Being a Scotchman, he had, of course,a ‘The editor of the Witness will be long remembered, however, for 
turn for metaphysics, and he seems to have studied Hume, Reid, | a reason very different from any of those set forth by Mr. Bayne. 
and Brown with some attention. How acute was his general re- | He was the last great literary representative of Scottish Puritanism, 
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—the Puritanism of Knox and Melville, Rutherford and Erskine ; 
the Puritanism, in spirit, if not in specific creed, of the Covenanters 
who conquered for Scotland her ecclesiastical freedom. Scotland 
has produced far greater men of letters than Miller, but none of them 
have belonged to the ranks of her Puritanism. Hume, Adam 
Smith, Burns, Scott, Wilson, and Carlyle represent either the 
liberalism of philosophy or the chivalry of song. Far greater 
Puritans than Miller also stand among the worthies of Scotland, 
‘but none could write with such artistic power. He is the 
greatest literary Puritan ever produced by the most Puritan of 
peoples. All the conceptions of the sanctity which belongs to 
“‘the Sabbath,” all the superstitious worship of the text of Holy 
Writ, all the Covenanting contempt for the institution of episcopacy, 
all the hatred and fear of Popery, all the old Cameronian zeal for- 
Presbyterianism, all the prejudices that give bone and sinew to 
the Puritanism of Scotland, are expressed by Miller with a classic 
propriety and beauty of style that recall the writing of Addison 
and Steele. His incarnation of those prejudices in rhetoric of 
academic propriety and poetic felicity of phrase will keep them 
alive in memory long after they shall have vanished from among 
men. That is Miller's chief title to remembrance. 





THE LIFE-GUARDSMAN.* 

Tue author of the Journal of a Bashi Bazouk has given us in this 
novel a really vivid series of pictures of the Great Revolution and 
the First French Empire, treated in much the same manner as a 
moving panorama. ‘The scene is excellently painted, but the 
tigures only move like active marionettes; nor do we exactly require 
that they should do otherwise, the shifting of the pictorial outline 
supplying the explanation of their expressive jerks. 

Scene No. 1 is a minute and gorgeous representation of the 
coronation of Louis XVI., as seen by two young officers, of whom 
the Life-guardsman, De Brissac, is one. Those who know the 
grand old cathedral of Rheims, will people it with the assembled 
thousands, and see in imagination how “ the cardinal archbishop, 
(La Roche Aymon) takes King Louis by the hand, and leads the 
tired monarch to the Imperial throne, where, the sceptre in his 
hand, the massive crown on his head, the sword of Charlemagne 
by his side, Louis the Well-beloved seats himself firmly, his dukes 
and nobles ranged round his throne, and even the haughty prelate 
bowing before him, while the cadenced anthem again rings forth 
‘Vivat rex in sternum.’ Suddenly the great gates are 
thrown open, and as their iron clang is heard, the multitude 
without floods the church by thousands, gazing on the gorgeous 
spectacle of their king on his throne.” In the next chapter, 
the scene changes to the Temple, at five o’clock of the day 
of the King’s execution, and Cléry on his knees trying vainly 
to light the fire of damp green wood, while Louis, unrisen, 
looks at him with a “ broad apathetic face.” And then we 


him, as was the case at that moment.” ‘To him enter Leslie and 
the Dauphin, who is supposed to have forgotten all his own ante. 
cedents, and to believe himself to be the son of De Brisgac and 

° ° ‘ i. ’ 
his father to have perished at Quiberon. Heigh! presto! We are 
off to Naples, where in a villa overlooking the bay sits Nelson 
reading despatches. Enter Emma, Lady Hamilton. «She might 
be five-and-twenty, or she might be years older, for there 
an air of childish trust and simplicity about Emma Hamilton's 
face which was puzzling. Nothing could exceed the beautiful 
regularity of her features. Her slight, graceful figure was buried 
in lace and muslin, and as she movel towards the table the smal! 
beautifully-shaped foot peeped from beneath the folds of her deen. 
‘Your hand trembles, Horatio,’ she said, as she laid hers on hig 
shoulder. ‘* You have not thrown off the fever yet.” Of courge 
we do not lose sight of the Dauphin. He is at Naples, too, and 
desperately in love with Ida Caraccioli. The hanging of the old 
Prince, her uncle, is graphically dealt with. 

Then Napoleon comes forward, and his loved and lovely 
Josephine. We are taken to dear charming Pecq (now go 
desolately surrounded by wrath and ruin), and shown the Empress 
consoling a farmer's family who had fallen into trouble by borrow. 
ing money to manufacture beetroot sugar, and there is an astound- 
ing game at prison bars, played on the lawn at Malmaison, the two 
adverse camps being ‘ Isabey, Caroline Murat, Didelot, De 
Lucy, and Hortense, on one side, headed by Josephine, Lauriston, 
Raff, Eugéne Beauharnais, the Demoiselles Anginé and Ida, led by 
| Napoleon, on the other.” Wonderful to say, Napoleon chasing 

Ilortense, tumbles over the roots of a chestnut, and the two fall 
together ; and the Dauphin, incognito, is just too late to save their 
fall! Then came the exchange of prisoners, and loud and long 
was the discussion. ‘Two of the opposite side at least must be 
given for Napoleon, and Hortense, she was worth as much, and 
then the table was laid beneath the chestnut tree, and Lonis 
managed to sit next Ida, on pretence of telling the result of his 
mission. Amateur theatricals followed, with laff, Jerome, Isabey, 
Didelot, and Buonaparte among the audience. ‘Those were 
pleasant days at Malmaison.” We notice the detail of the chestnut ; 
all that neighbourhood is or was covered with glorious Spanish 
chestnuts, and Mr. Walmsley is particularly careful of his detailsall 
through the book. ‘The picture of the Imperial party reminds one 
of Madame d’Eckmuchl’s (who only died two years ago) reminis- 
cence of the old days; when, speaking of the Marshals of France, she 
said, ‘“* Ah, those were days when all the men were thirty years of 
age, and all the women young!” 

In strong contrast stands out the retreat from Moscow; the 
Dauphin (for he is there too) driving a sledge, aud accompanied 
by a young girl whom he saves, sees a company of men sitting 
round a fire under the shelter of a group of pines. ‘‘ They must 
be asleep,” says the young girl. ‘ What can human creatures be 
doing out in such weather, and their fire gone out too? They 














are shown the guillotine; and the Conciergerie, with its hapless 
woman-victim, and De Brissac alone on guard in the prison after | 
she had gone to her doom. Hz reads a paper containing instruc- | 
tions from Royalist conspirators, and as he read ‘there rose on 
the breeze the distant hum of the crowd. Again and again the | 
mighty roll of human voices came to his ear. I1is frame shook | 
as with an ague-fit. He: staggered to a seat, and once more 
buried his face in his hands, as with one sudden burst of silvery 
sound every church-beil in Paris rang out a glad peal, and he 
knew the guillotine had done its work, and Marie Antoinette was 
no more.” We are now introduced to such a plot as the novel 
contains. Mr. Walmsley accepts as probable the escape of the 
young Dauphin from the Temple in a clothes’ basket, and the sub- 
stitution of a deaf-and-dumb boy in his place; and he transports 
the little prince to the coast of Normandy under De Brissac’s care, 
and embarks him in the English ship Wyvern, Captain Leslie. 
The cruise of the Wyvern is very well described ; and so are the | 
Chouans of Brittany, and a desperate duel between De Brissac and | 
a Republican officer in the cave of Fougéres. From thence the | 
scene shifts to the Old Vanguard, Admiral Nelson sitting in the 
cabin, ‘studying intently 1 map of the Irish coast. Dressed in 
the uniform of his rank, Nelson’s figure was as unlike that of a| 
sailor as was well possible. Short of stature and very thia, | 
almost emaciated, his sallow complexion, sunken eyes, and | 
hair powdered according to the fashion of the day, gave | 
him the appearance of oue physically unable to face even the | 
ordinary vicissitudes of a sailor's life, and his grey eyes had | 
in them a deep-rooted melancholy, which added to this. The 
mouth, however, was large and expressive, the muscles around it 
contracting nervously when deep thought or excitement moved 








* The Life Guardsman. By Hugh Mulleneux Walmsley. Loadon: Bout! ay. 





don’t move, and yet they must see us :”— 

“ The rays of the sctting sun struggled out as he noared the group of 
sleoping meu, It glinted over the snow-covered branches of the pines, 
flashing from thoir frozen covering in dazzling prismatic colours. It 
lighted up feebly for a moment the tattered remains of the uniforms of 


| the sleeping men. Louis de Brissac was once more with the Imperial 


Guard. He called to them in surprise, but not one moved, though the 
snow was heaping itself silently but surely around them. Again he 
shouted, and as he did so a cloud of ravens rose from a snow-covered 
mound near. He shuddered, for he had passed many similar mounds, 
and wondered what they were, never for a moment thinking that there, 
sleeping their last sleep, lay the war-worn veterans of the Imperial 
Guard,—the men of Wagram and of Austerlitz. Thore they sat, just 
as they had fallen asleep around the fire, frozen into stone, the rags 
which remained of their uniforms covered with old sacks or undressed 
sheep-skins. Not a sign of food lay near... . . As he gazed horror- 
stricken, a blast of wind stronger than usual came soughing turough the 
trees, shaking the snow in masses from the overladen branches, the 
frozen human figures falling before its force just as stone statutes would 
have done, retaining exactly the position in which they had died.” 

With this striking quotation we close the book. We will not 
tell the readers what Mr. Walmsley does with the Dauphin. 
He is but a lay figure after all, and possessing, as we do, such 
terribly real portraits of him and of all his kin, knowing them so 
intimately by their pictured faces, their letters, their wills, even 
their very prayers, there is something to us almost ghastly in the 
attempted resuscitation of the poor boy-king into a very common- 
place young man. Surely, had he lived, some memory of the 
Temple would have ennobled him; some trace of a father who 
was morally far from common-place, of a mother who was royally 
brave, of ancestors on both sides who made splendid mark on the 
world of men, would have shown itself in him. No! ‘The por- 
trait of the Dauphin is not credible; but the scenes through 
which he moves are described with a singularly bright, facile, and 


‘ pictorial pen. 
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STAFF COLLEGE ESSAYS.* 


We wish to take advantage of the appearance of this book in 
order to draw our readers into the consideration of a bye-corner 


chemistry, geology, photography, according to their taste or 
fancy. 

Such individual study is doubtless almost inevitably somewhat 
discursive and loose, and would be valueless if no means were pro- 


vided for giving it concentration and solidity at a later stage. 
, sein Seen eanwentiny of Chale aitantinn These are provided in the ‘ Staff College,” which is open only to 
Pea bed . A ie ieee Shan ale a equeuate om officers of over five years’ standing, not below the rank of lieutenant, 
ceptional experiment in education, and one which, if we may judge | ite bared a = a : Dares aed meget 
from a story current in military circles, the country at large P - : 8 endl igs ss serie. Bie ; 
ceaene to da We ts call ek een he Bed Gee | service. — ut w hat we want our readers to understand is, that the 
scarcely go Shootin eiekty dacteidiat Oats tee ae which | College is essentially a place for assisting the work of officers who 
tad oa aad selected with satelite perelieee from | have carefully studied their profession and have learnt to take an 
, , interest in it. If th lunti i i t t 
among those who were best qualified for the task, went down first | jo0.0 for practice pep canes the tithes pains tar “4 
to the cadet college (which then prepared boys from the public | 4¢ inuch value without the previous more discursive and more 
schools ~ ‘ reper ge te ory 48 wed age ~ | elaborate reading. We are the more anxious to draw attention to 
Colege a a hon Aiiiees tie oe siieh idl thins adele | this subject, because we observe that a great many even of the 
’ 


of the now all-important question of our military condition. We 
think we can promise them that that consideration will be neither 





, cn tan tone lly th Page toe | most zealous Army reformers are not aware of the actual state of 
sioners, Ye . ee _ nega ¢ h e hs ace, the case with reference to military education, and we fear least 
was that t le young gentlemen remain comew nat onger | they should be disposed to under rate the actual value of the Staff 
then at this establishment than at the other.” Now it) College as it at present exists 

happens that the yy Race a oy he does of | There appeared recently in the columns of the Army and Navy 
a very able ara - pr pro Mg we . >a rid | Gazette a rather feeble, very ill-informed, and not very wise letter, 
page evidence o ‘a eatin «:, Merny. a — oy 2 | apparently from some brave but unfortunate Pole who desires to 
number of authors in many different languages, and treating the | 4 up in this country as a military crammer, who innocently sug- 
question always from the point of view at least as much of a man | posted that his love of England led him to wish that those who had 


4 | 
of the world who has seen and thought as from that even of 4 | +, teach her staff officers should be men who studied present facts, 
rather than the doctrines of books. ‘The innocent remark was 


careful professional student, though the care and the study are | 
only faulty in this, that the good man had neglected himself to 


alike admirable, must have been in course of composition at the | 
time that the Commission visited the Staff College. Its author, as | study the present facta with reference to the place of which he 
In whatever other cases, selection has proved impossible, 


wesee from the list of students then resident at the College, was, in | spoke 
- ratt juni i - ; : ‘ een . 
Army rank, rather one of the juniors than of the seniors, and by n0 | i¢ has been found possible, and to do him bare justice, we believe 
mainly thanks to the Duke of Cambridge, to obtain for those 


means in mere age one of the elder men ; yet he had already served 

for more than eleven years in the Army, had been for years an | professorships at the Staff College which require an intimate 
active and efficient secretary to a colonial governor, had on a) knowledge of passing military events and large military experi- 
previous occasion been one of the most useful and painstaking | .,.¢_ we speak more particularly of fortification and “ military 
officers under another most important Royal Commission, and | history "—a set of men who in an exceptional dégree have combined 
was soon after to give before this very Commission on military | jarge personal experience on active service with a knowledge of 
education more valuable and practical evidence than they received | ¢),.4 jatest changes of all kinds adopted by foreign armies. 

from almost any of the witnesses they examined, evidence, more-| yo have made Mr. Baring’s book the text for so much that we 
over, to which the Commission paid the greatest compliment that | 4..ire4 to say with reference to the place which has given it its 
could have been paid,—they very largely adopted the suggestions | title, that we have left ourselves no space in which to do justice 
contained in it. We note these points, because it is very evident, | ¢, the book itself. We the less regret this because, interesting as 
from the remark we have already quoted from the Commissioner | the papers are to those who desire to study the special portions of 
whose first knowledge of the existence of the College was acquired | history discussed in them, it is evidently rather as models than as 
when he was sent down to report how it was to be amended, and | historical sketches that they will be specially valuable. Considered 
from similar instances which it would be easy for us to quote if| i, 4 literary point of view, the first essay, which treats of the 
necessary, that many whom it much concerns to know the charac- | changes in the art of war from 1792 to 1815, is certainly of the 
ter of the place are entirely ignorant of it. most permanent value and interest ; that on the campaign of Ulm 
: Young officers on first joining the Army usually know | i, perhaps the most masterly and complete ; while that on Napoleon's 
just as much and just as little as is known in general | Polish campaign of 1806 lifts the veil from an obscure corner of 
English society about the profession which they intend to’ history, of which the chief interest is the sight of the great 
adopt. It is scarcely possible to exaggerate the importance Emperor struggling morally and physically in mud, and of his 
of an accurate knowledge of all facts concerning the Army | 1o¢ undignified efforts in that not too dignified situation. 
to the nation at a moment when it has decided to take into | 1. 


its own hands the question of military reform. It is therefore —— ae Spe arr = 
of no small moment, whether for the sake of young officers, MR. PERCY FITZGERALD ON THE DRAMA. 


or for that of the efficient service of their master, the nation, Mr. Percy Frrzceracp has gathered together, under a somewhat 
that they should understand that if, as Mr. Cardwell says, | pretentious title, a series of seven cleverly written but discursive 
nothing can be more objectless and wretched than the exist- |and loosely put together essays on the drama anil matters 
ence of a young ensign often is, there certainly, even before | theatrical in general. ‘* The Dramatists,” “* Comedy,” ** Burlesque,” 
Army reforms of any kind are carried out, is no excuse for it, and | “‘ The French Stage,” ‘ Actors, Past and Present,” “ The Actora 
that he has no one to thank but himself if it beso. If they want to | of the Day,” and “The Masic-ILull Q testion” are the respective 
be convinced of this, let them study this book of Mr. Baring’s, and | titles of the seven “ Parts” into which Mr. Fitzgerald divides his 
enquire how it came to be written. They will find the same course | ambitious analysis of the Principles of Comedy and Dramatic Effect. 
Open to all young officers which he adopted. ‘hey will find that | After carefully reading the entire work, however, we cannot avoid 
there is scarcely a modern language which they can study which | coming to the conclusion that if the author had adopted a more 
Wil] not be of direct professional advantage to them ; that these | modest form and a less elaborate ‘‘ method ” for the exposition of 
will be the keys by which they can enter into the great study of his disquisitions on the present state of the drama and kiadred 
military history, while they possess an inestimable value of their | subjects, both he himself and his readers would have been gainers. 
own; they may see for themselves in these pages that the study is| The views and criticisms spread over 368 pages, and formally 
neither a dull nor an abstruse one; they will find that they can | paraded under seven separate headings, could have been put forth in 
a pamphlet of one-quarter of the bulk with as much forceand greater 





largely prepare themselves for further study in a dozen subjects of 

which this is only one, —in the sciences of fortification and artillery, | 
in a thorough study of all books on army administration and | 
organization, in military drawing and topography ; and if these be | 
not enough to occupy them for the five or six years before they | 
can possibly compete for admission to the Staff College, they may | 
betake themselves with advantage and with direct professional | 
interest to any out of almost all branches of science, —to telegraphy, 


——. 


Coa gees ep arama ge ecar= : ran 
Staf College Essays. By Lieutenant Evelyn Baring, Royal Artille ry. London: 


Longmans. i87v, 


attractions for the general reader. Mr. Fitzgerald certainly lacks 
the art of sequence and connection in writing, s0 much dwelt upon 
by the author of Put Yourself in His Place. Ue has a keen per- 
ception of the anomalies and absurdities of the modern stage, and 


of the shortcomings and vices of the modern school of actors, and 


| no lack of ability to point out and ridicule them in vigorous and 


effective language. And though far from being a profound analyst 


By Percy Fitzgerald London: 








* Principtes of Comedy and Dramatic Ejgfect. 
Tiustey. 1370. 
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of the causes which have led to the present condition of | of being theatres, but even a proud, semi-palatial appearance 
the drama, he still goes a good deal deeper than the majority | with a specific architectural style of their own, designed ona 
of so-called ‘‘critics” on such matters. But he wanders | studied under State auspices by the greatest architects of the day, 
deviously about from one branch of his subject to another, | with the one view of suiting the fabric and decoration of a theatre 
whatever the title of his would-be essay, and continually | to its requirements and associations. The actors have bright, 
allows himself, whatever he is nominally considering, to be elegant suites of rooms, the indispensable café in many caseg suns 
run away with by some favourite train of thought, or to along the outside of the ground floor, giving a brilliant, Vivacious 
urge once more for the tenth time certain pet theories as to the air to the building, and sending the audience back after the 
why and the wherefore of the superiority of the French stage over entr'acte refreshed and cheerful, instead of irritated and depressed 
our own, or again to ventilate some views as to what burlesque | as from a London ‘“ refreshment-room.” And then the actors, if 
really should be. of any merit whatever, are “artists,” socially regarded ag guch 
Mr, Fitzgerald commences with an essay entitled ‘ The and above all, stimulated to careful study of their art by the 
Dramatists,” but in reality mainly composed of an assault upon | knowledge that in old age, instead of being thrown upon a 
the stage accessories and general character of modern plays and | farewell benefit and the charity of managers for support, 
the style of modern acting, rather than of an estimate of modern they have the chance of being retained on a handsome 
authors. He recalls the time when, even as recently as the early and honourable salary as instructors of the succeeding gene. 
part of this century, we find the essayists of the day approaching | ration of their profession. As to the plays, we think Mr. Fitz. 
all matters connected with the ‘ play-house” with ‘a certain | gerald assumes somewhat too hastily that the French stage acquires 
sense of reverence, and even awe,” and when Lamb and Hazlitt | its great advantage from the superior intrinsic merits of French 
speak in terms of genuine respect for true dramatic art, as| play-writers. We admit the superiority, but are strongly inclined 
exemplified in the actors of their time. Now, on the other hand, | to attribute it in great measure to the knowledge that a play worth 
we find twenty and more theatres open in London, and the fact | acting will be well acted, and not burked by stupid and unsym- 
everywhere appealed to as a proof of the flourishing state of the pathetic acting. Certain it is that theatrical history in London 
drama. Actors certainly receive as high rates of pay as ever, | of late years seems to show that, with us at least, it is good acting 
and yet—and this is the main gist of Mr. Fitzgerald's position | alone that elicits good plays from the latent and scarcely-drawn. 
throughout his volume—no one can at the present moment assert | upon stock of good plays that must exist within the capabilities of 
that the apparently flourishing condition of the drama is based on | English playwrights. In the sporadic criticisms, too, upon the in. 
anysolid foundation; or that putting aside the usual vulgar curiosity | discriminate system of levying unauthorized ‘ requisitions ” on the 
with regard to actors and actresses, there is any genuine popular! French drama which abound throughout the volume, Mr. Fitz- 
respect entertained for them asa body. Mr. Fitzgerald is, it may | gerald is not unfrequently very happy. He points out cleverly 
be seen from the first, a laudator temporis acti; his favourite topics | enough, for example, how much the plays thus crudely adapted 
throughout his entire series of essaysarethe degencracy of the modern | to our stage from that of Paris depend at once for vraisemblance 
school of acting, the baneful effects of servile copying from French | and interest upon certain conditions of social and domestic life, 
sources upon the drama of the day, and, we need hardly add, the | which while indigenous and universally accepted across the Channel, 
prevalent taste for a certain peculiar species of burlesque. On all | are not only out of place, but unintelligible to the multitude in 
these points Mr. Fitzgerald is very urgent in his efforts to reform England, such as the general life in suites of apartments, and the 
by enlightened criticism the abuses under which the English stage | living under the same roof of different branches of a family, and 
is now supposed to be suffering. But he is apt to get carried such-like assumptions, upon which half the ridiculous and in- 
away by the earnestness of his good intentions, and weakens the terestingly improper situations of a French comedy are based. 
salutary force of his criticism by stilted denunciation and | ‘T'ransplanted into England, such plays can in no way appeal to 
exaggerated invective against dramatic follies. On one! the domestic instincts of the audience. 
point, however, he is not only sensible and effective, but! In his review of Actors of the Day, Mr. Fitzgerald's verdicts 
shows himself a sound critic, and that is in his reflec-| are so clearly hasty, carelessly weighed, and written under the 
tions on the nature and cause of the generally admitted! influence of the theatrical events of the moment, as not to be 
superiority of the French stage over our own. Jad they been rated as of more value than ordinary ephemeral criticisms. His 
collected under this legitimate heading, and not scattered higgledy- | by no means complimentary description of the run of amateur 
piggledy—it is the only word to express Mr. Fitzgerald's genius | performances so prevalent of late years is amusing and in many 
for dislocation and confusion of topics—they would have formed | respects not ill-timed. Altogether, Mr. Fitzgerald’s volume is one 
an essay of exceptional interest. As it is, even though one has to! which may be glanced through—we can scarcely go as far as to 
wade through pages of stale denunciation of modern dramatic say read—by any theatregoer with amusement, if not with any 
taste, and of irrelevant and miscellaneous diatribes against the consequent enlightenment of his intellectual vision on dramatic 
English stage, on the ‘‘ whatever-is-is-wrong” principle, during the | subjects, or education of his critical powers. 
intervals, at the end of which Mr. Fitzgerald returns to this sub- | —- es 
ject, his contrast between the circumstances and position of the | = — — inane 
ecu stage and those of the English is well drawn and oppor- | CURRENT LITERATURE, 
tune. He insists, to commence with, on the contrast between the | 7, Pyrrateuch and its Anatomsts. By the Rey. T. R. Birks. 
very external appearances of theatres in the two capitals. In (Hatchards.)—Whether or no Mr. Birks can make out his case for the 
London :— Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, he certainly has a good deal to say 
“The British play-goer generally makes his way to his favourite |against tho destructive critics. It is almost sufficient, indeed, to ex- 
house through some mean back strect, and reaches at last a shabby, | hibit their differences; to point out the fact that, while each feels 
barn-like edifice that scems to skulk away from public notice, If it ba | the greatest confidence in his own opinions, no two of them agree. The 
in some more respectable street, its individuality is lost,—it is absorbed hrase “an extremo of critical caprice and folly” is not too strong ap 


into the houses adjoining, or squeezed in betweon its bourgeois-like | P : ‘ teat . a 
neighbours. It seems as though some remnant of persecution attached , ¢*pression for what is quoted below, a dissection of chap, xxi., 1-20:— 
to the builders of theatres, and that, like the professors of proscribed “V. 1, Junior Elohist. ; bis ; 
faiths, they dared not challenge public attention by the ostentatious ,“¥. 2, For rene Pleo yee Barge rae pe a ome ao 
erection of a building for their worship, but were obliged toa lapt and 3 ‘And Abraham......1e000," Senter tulad, +9. 45. BE ohist, vv. 6,7. Junior 
alter, unobtrusively, whatever structure they could get. In thisshame- | Elohist. : 

faced, half-apologetic fashion many of our London theatres scemtoask  “* And the angel of tod — - ip. anny fo ape Redactor, and said unto her 
toleration, In the provinces they almost invariably lurk in the very rg aT tt ekg pe age chance neta nanieae* i hovist.” 

ghettos of the town. Above all, but too mean, is the poor and Some- At the same time Mr. Birks lays himself open to attack by unduly ex- 
times noisome alley of access by which the players have to creep into ae Bele: Oe San Ractieien: al ae led b 
their building. All this is but some half-remuant of tho old squire- tending his de rcuiga ee ey. een See ee was not impelled by 
archical or magisterial theory that playors were rogues and ‘vagabones,’ 8°me powerful motive would argue that the words “before there 


and were to be dealt with as such; and perhaps, too, from an impres- | reigned any king over the sons of Israel,” could have been written long 
sion that the profession of a player, in a broad view, belongs to an | before kings had ever been heard of among the writer's people. Is it 
inferior caste ; and —, partly from the fecling that a play-house is possible to quote a similar passage from any other historian ? What 
like any other venture in business, in which all wsthetie feeling or iil wen itis Oh die Deed Caiten alte to bal be Jescribing 
dignity is mere surplusage.” should we think if wo foun srodotus, after ho had been des 8 

Me : the establishment of some Greek dynasty, were to add, “ before there 
we. ime, chad observe, lays great sirens — his theory | reigned any Greek in the land of Egypt”? Who could resist the sus- 
that the old disabilities as ‘‘ rogues and vagabones,” under which picion that the clause had, to say tho least, been interpolated by some 
actors laboured for so long, have still their degrading effect upon | writer who knew of the Ptolemies? We take another argument. It is 
both players and managers. He may be right, certainly there is quite possible that there is no real contradiction when in one place man 
a good deal of degradation to account for. In Paris, on the other js made the lord of the whole earth, and in another is merely placed in 
hand, the theatres, one and all, possess not only a self-asserting air the Garden of Eden to dress it and keep it. But Mr. Birks is unfair to 
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the argument when he represents it as being equivalent to “ our Queen | 
has gardens and a royal residence at Windsor; therefore, plainly, she | 
cannot be Queen of England.” To say that a person has gardens is not 
the same as saying that a person is put to keep gardens. Who would 
say that Queen Victoria was put in the gardens of Windsor to keep | 
them? And it is misrepresenting the argument of opponents in another | 
and worse way to talk as if the effect of their criticism was to “con- | 
gict Christ and his apostles of guilty collusion with the frauds of 
others.” How often have we to groan, “ Non defensoribus istis"! It is 
not a pleasant thing to be on the same side with Mr. Birks. 

Going to Markets and Grammar-Schools. By George Griffith. (Free- 
man.)—This is a strange kind of autobiography mixed up with personal 
reminiscences, scraps of description, copies of verses, and reprints of | 
pamphlets, with which Mr. Griffith has waged war on local abuses, real | 
and supposed, and with which he has, in his turn, boon attacked. For 
Mr. Griffith has been a reformor, especially, as the title of his volume 
indicates, in the matter of grammar-schools. It is quite impossible for 
us to review the rights and wrongs of the particular controversies in | 
which he has been engaged, but we are under the impression that he | 
has been both right and wrong. That the small grammar-schools have | 
ben badly managed is perfectly true; trustees have been sometimes | 
corrupt, often careless, and always ignorant; masters have beon fre- 
quently indolent and incompetent. When the institution has flourished, 
its prosperity often has not benefited the class for which it was origin- | 
ally intended, the scholars of the town. Buta good deal is to be said on 
the other side. Very often the endowment is so small that the school has 
practically to be supported by the scholars whom the master brings | 
or attracts from elsewhore, and there are few men who have the mag- | 
nanimity to put boarders and day boys on a footing of equality. | 
Where the man will do it, the boys often hinler his purpose. Mr. 
Griffith's ideal of a school is one in which the day scholars should pay 
no fees and in which the master should be forbidden to take boarders. 
Manifestly this cannot be done except where the endowment is unusually 
large, two thousand a year, for instance, for a school of one hundred 
boys. Of course it could ba dono much cheaper if Mr. Griffith could 
havo his way and banish classics, but then public opinion has pronounced 
very strongly against such a course. In this matter, indeed, Mr. Griffith 
is not consistent with himself. He asks, when it suits his purpose, 
“‘ghall it be said that acommercial youth is not the better for a classical | 
education throughout his life?” That the author of this book has done 
some good service we do not doubt, but he often writes in such a way as 
to show that hois either very wrongheaded or very unfair. Tho preface 
is quite enough to prove that. Lot any ono look at the return he prints 
of the income of the cathedrals on pp. xiv.-xv. It is almost impossible 
that he should not know that every doan and canon in the kingdom 
(except a few survivors of the old system) has his income fixed by law. 
Yet he lets his readers supposo that the income of the Cathedral properties 
is the income of the Cathedral dignitaries ; that the Dean and Chapter | 
of Darham, for instance, have more than seventy thousand a year! We 
do not know where he finds his returns, but what can he mean when 
he says that there is no cathedral school at Hereford or York? Many | 
of our readers will know, as the writer knows, that there is. H 

Drawn from Life. By Archibald Forbes. 3 vols. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
—Mr. Forbes describes himself a3 “Spacial Military Correspondent of 
the Daily News.” This is no inconsiderable recommendation for an author 
who claims to “draw from life.” We began, therefore, with high ex- | 
pectations, which were so grievously disappointed by the earlier | 
chapters, that wo looked back to the title-page to assure ourselves that | 
we had not misread it. Nothing in truth could bo less like life than the | 
former half of the first volume. Tho very details which Mr. Forbes’ 
nationality, if we may judge from his name, should enable him to give 
with correctness are wrong. Woe spoak with diffidence about Scotch 
dialects still we put it to any man who knows them whether a well- 
born Highland gentleman would talk in this fashion—‘ Hout fio, 
my leddy, you'll please to min’ that when I said that J had been 
marriet a dizzon years, an’ had twa or three bullets through antrant 
pairts o’ my auld carcase,” or “that’s richt, laddie, that’s richt, | 
I kent there was fechting in that e’e o’ yours.” Anyhow, we 
feel protty sure that tho “Laird of Macdonald” is an impossible 
Highland title, and that, if it were possible, he could not bs 
addressed without taking dire offence as Mr. Macdonald; yet the well- 
born Highland gentleman aforesaid does so address him. And we own 
toa doubt as to whether the “Laird of Macdonald” could drink off a 
tumbler of whisky without drawing breath. Happily tho whisky-drink- 
ing old laird quarrels wisely with his son, who leaves his house and 
enlists. Thon we got to something really “ drawn from life.” Mr. Forbes’ 
power asserts itself, and his readers, we are bold to say, change their 
opinion of his work. The miseries of a recruit’s life are described with 
an unusual vividness and force, and when the recruit embarks, reaches 
India, and still more when ho plunges into the thick of the fighting in 
the Indian Mutiny, the writer is evidently thoroughly at homo with his 
work, and does itina masterly fashion. We have read nothing better 
in its way than the account of Havelock’s advance. The sombre shadows 
of this part of the story are well relieved by the humours of a certain 
Michael O'Sullivan. Michael is particularly amusing when, having been 
transferred to a Highland regiment, he is induced to believe that he is to 
Wear the kilt. T's is how, after a not altogether successful attempt to | 


| 


put on that garment, he apostrophizes himself:—“ Shure, an’ it’s a 
beautiful dress, an’ the hoight of free vintilation! Supposin’ I was sit- 
ting down in an ant-hill! Och, musha, an’ hwhat would Tipperary say 
if she were to see me this day?” “Faix,” he went on, after a long 
scrutinizing stare, “it’s meself is doubtful whether I'm hwhat you would 
call dacent,—but the devil a happorth care I,” with a sudden burst of 
reassurance. ‘Shure, if I'm ondacent, that’s the Quanoe’s look-out; may 
the heavins be her bed!” 

England Rendered Impregnable. By H. A. L., “The Old Shekarry.” 
(Rivington.)—“ The Old Shekarry ” has drawn out a scheme which, we 
have no doubt, would, could it be carried out, fulfil the promise of his 
title, andrender England impregnable. Weare to have six armies, threo 
for England, two for Ireland, one for Scotland. Each army is to consist of 
two divisions, each division of five brigades of infantry, one of 
cavalry, one of artillery, corps of engineers, and control corps. In the 
brigades are to be included regulars, militia, and volunteers, all three 
grouped together in a regular system which at present we are wholly 
without. This is indeed the chief feature of the plan, which strikes 
us as being well conceived, and which, or something like to which, 
we shall probably carry out, after we have suffered some frightful 
disaster, after, for instance, our friends from the Rhine, improving 
so magnificently on the example of their robber ancestors, shall 
have levied on us acontribution of two hundred millions. The “Old 
Shekarry’s” plan would give us the following forces :—regulars, 
183,600 ; militia, 255,600; volunteers, 244,200; out of which about 


20,000 would be sappers and engineers; 120,000 artillory with 


1,363 guns; 37,800 cavalry; and 492,000 infantry, the balance being 
made up of ordnance, commissariat, and ambulance services,—not 
at all an unreasonable number, when we consider what we have to pro- 
tect, and whom we have to protect it from; but the prospect is not a 
hopeful one, when we reflect that we are gotting to the ond of the nine- 
teonth century, of the era of “ peace on earth,” and reflect that Rome 
kept Aer world in order with about half the number of men. The author 
draws up his scheme with tho greatest minuteness, fixing the head- 
quarters of each division, &c., and further suggesting a number of im- 
provemonts in military equipment. Among the pamphlets which this 
topic has called out, we may mention the Constitution and Organization 
of Land Forces Reformed (Stavford), the author of which very preperly 
exposes the dangerous fallacy that the wealth of a country is its best pro- 
tection, and proposes a system of defence which would be founded on 
the ballot. The ballot is also the main idea of Army Reorganization: a 
Defensive Scheme, by J. C. Fife (Mitchell), and Offence and Defence, by 
xo765 (Mitchell); we say the “ main feature,” because really the pro- 


| blem is solved when we have got the men, or rathor, got aft the men, for 


they aro realy to our hand. 
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y= GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond 

Street. EXHIBITION of PICTURES (including “CHRISTIAN 
MARTYRS,” “ MONASTERY,” TRIUMPH of CHRISTIANITY,” “FRANCESCA 
de RIMINI”). Ten to Six. Gasat dusk. Admission, ls. 
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JAMES L. DENMAN, WINE MERCHANT, 
Importer and Introducer of GREEK and HUNGARIAN WINES. 20 
ollowing 
BRANDIED WINES, which for price and quality cannot be surpassed :— 

GREEK BURGUNDY (Red and White), possess all the 


qualities of the finer sorts of French Burgundy, and are most 


Piccadilly, London, solicits a trial of the 


strongly recommended for their body, 


Unapproachable at the price—In quantities of not less than four 


dozens ... eve ove ove eve eee ooo 
Single doz. ee 
LA GAUPHINE CLARET, 
Wine.—In quantities of not iess than four dozens 
Single doz. ... one eee ae <n oes 


NATURAL SHERRY, Pree CADIZ, 2 very clean and 


nice dry Wine, without acidity .—In quantities of not less than four 


dozens ... ove ove eee ove cee ese 
Single doz. ... one eee sue ose = ove 
(Can be tasted free.) 


The above Wines are admirably adapted for luncheon and dinner ; 

and will upon trial be found from their distinctive 
Cases and bottles to be returned =p 

Detailed Priced Lists forwarded | 


improve with age in bottle; 
characters to fulfll every domestic requirement. 
or paid for. Cross Cheques National Bank. 


on application. 
JAMES L. DENMAN, 
Second Edition, now ready, 


bel GROOVES. sy ANNIE 
enis Donne,” * Ou Guard,” “ C 
CHARLTON TUCKER, 
Y\HELTEN HAM COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. —There will be an E lection to 
Twelve Scholarships, May, 871. Two of £50, six of 
£40, four of £20. Apply to SECRETARY for fulier 
informution. 
M ALVERN 





CO L L 1D) 


Tie Second Term will lx 
Terms of Tuition and Board £90 per 
For Clergymen’s Suns passing an 
— £30 per annum. 
For particulars inquire of the Secre 


AMBRIDGE EXAMIN ATION 
WOMEN, LONDON CENTRE. 

The next Examination will be h ‘ld on 
Candidates must give not f 
March 15. Information as 
will be given by the Elon. Sec., 

Miss E. BSNUAM CARTER, 


Ravensbourne, Becker 


WDUCATION in GERMANY, 


4 Dr. WENZEL, Quor Strasse, Gotha, an experi- 








Exami- 








for 
July 3, ISTL. 


to enter by 


Ciasses, &v., 





jham. 















enced Teacher, re ves a limited number of English 
Pupils in his Pe n. Where the best instr all 
branches of study aud kiudand careful supe nce 





are offered. 








In order that pupils my y be suit 
German to attend public classes da ing ar, it 
would be advisable for them to euter ‘the Pousion at 
Easter, 
plica- 


Prospectuses and references muy be had on ap 
tion. 


L IBBERT TRUST.—TWO 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded on this 
Foundation, after the next Examination, provided that 
two Candidates are declared by the Examiners to be 
duly qualified. The next Examination will be held at 
Uuiversity Hall, Gordon Square, London. on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday, the 27th, 28th, and 20th days 
of November, 1871. 

Candidates must furnish satisfactory evidence of age, 
graduation, and other points, the particulars of which 
may be obtained on application to the Se scretary of the 
Trust, and the Names and Addresses of all Candidates 
must be sent to the Secretary, at University Hal!, ou or 
before October 1, 1871. 

HENRY P. COBB, Se eretary. 

University Hall, Gordon Square, March 2, 1871. 


ly OYAL ALBERT 
KENSINGTON GORE. 

OPENING by Her Most Graciou 
QUEEN, Wednesday, 29th March, 1871. 
Post-Office Orders for Seats should be adit vd. pay 
able to CHARLES THORNTON TOWNSHE ND, 
Royal Albert Hall. For prices of seats see following 
advertisement. 


POYAL ALBERT 

j KENSINGTON GORE, 
OPENING by Her Most Gracious 

QUEEN, Wednesday, soth March, 1871. 
Reserved seats, for the opening of the 

Que en, may be obtuine d at the follow 
oxes of eight sittings each box £25 0 

alls 










HALL, 





HALL, 





Hall by the 


5 rates :— 














each 3 3 0 

each 2 2 0 

Pie ture- Gallery OBES: cesccteressvenes each 1 1 0 
After the opening a grand Misc mus Concert, 


be given. 
e of the Royal 


conducted by Sir MICHAEL CostTA, will 
Tickets may be obtained at the offi 
Albert Hall, Kensington Gor 
The Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens 
The Soc iety of Arts, John Stre et Adel; 
Mitchell's Library, 33 Old B ma | Street. 
Messrs. Keith, Prowse, & Co., 48 Cheapside. 
Mr. A. Hayes, 4 Roy ul E panes Puild ngs. 
Messrs. Chappell & Co., 50 New Bond Stre 
Hi andel Festival ticket office, Exeter Hall, Stran 
Ir. Austin, St. James's Hall, Piccadilly. 


XYGENATED WATER holds in 
Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital clement 
that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
draught, and from its special action on food during the 
process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen hal{-piuts. 
Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 
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Majesty the | 


a full “bodied South of sane 


20 Piccadilly, London. 
in 1 vol, ohana 


‘THoMaAs, 
Yalled to Account,” * 


Northumberland Street, 


G E. | 


PURE and UN-| 


orders over 20s. 


is eae -- 163. 


will greatly 








COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduce to 1/0 per 100. 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charg 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
Account Books, Copying Presses, 
oe Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 





‘PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


. MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner OF CHANCERY LANE), LONDON, E.c, 
HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 








flavour, and bouquet. Per ream, 
| Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper).. P ose eee ove eee as 
per doz. 15s. | Superfine Cream-Laid Note (mach ap; oved) ove oes AD 
oa ei . 163. | Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended) 1. a a 
| Straw Paper, * Patent” (adapted for ri - w oe. . eee eee wwe 26 
| I mg red . 1 0. 26 4 ne 
per doz. 9s Gi. joie or cream .., eee ove ove , 12/6, & WW 6 
a ose eee oe oe one ove ooo 64 
” eee +» 1Os Gd. Letter Paper for Se ribbling os oe oes ove piai : , man Se, 46 
| New “ Vellum Wove Club- House” Note ie one esfor2@ — 
Supertine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 66 per 1,090. 
oe per doz. 15s. Large Blue Wove Commercial Eavelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,009, 


Polisaed steel dies sunk 

1 by the retail houses, 
containing full description, with pri -e3 of 
Stationery, Cabinets, Postage 8 cales, 





Inkstands, 





pares 


Authoress of 
Theo Leigh,” 
Strand. 


price 6s. 


&e, be, | 





INDIA OFFICE, 13th March, 1571. 

The Seeretary of State for India in Council, at the 
request of the Government of India, announces that 
the competition for Prizes for the invention of machi- 
nery for the preparation of Rheea Fibre, made by the 
Governor-General of India on the 11th January, 1870, 
is still farther px stponed until the Ist of April, 1872, 
wheu it will take place at Saharunpore. 

To enable the Government of India to make the ne- 
cessary arrangements, notice should be given to them 
| by intending competitors before the Ist of May next of 

their intention to compete, The Forms necessary for 
this purpose, with other details (new received from 
| India), can be obtained by application to the Revenue 


Department at this Office. 

4? | (i WILL be PAID to ANY ONE 
o~w i ) introducing ADVERTISER to a post as 

|} VERBATIM REPORTER or PRIVATE SECRETARY 

toa gentleman. Long experience. Good references as 
to ability, &c. £1,000 bond given as security. 

Mr. RINSON, 12 Clarence Street, Great Peter Street, 
Islington, London, N. 


rewe FIDENTIAL 
tleman wishes to euter an Office in the 

| above capacity, or 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


) —* or CHINA-GRASS FIBRE. 


HERMAN MERIVALE. 


CLERK.— 








A Ge 
to be private Secretary to a Nobie- 
man. Would not object to travel, 


Adress, “ R.S.” Post Office, Crediton, N. Devon. 
hee THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of 
obtaining Pianofortes, originated by CRAMERS, 
and fully developed only by them, has now undergone 
| an ordeal lasting over five years, and CRAMERS expe- 
| rience enables them to assert that by the numbers in 
| all parts of the United Kingdom as well as in the 
| evlonies who have obtained Pianofortes from them on 
this system, its convenience and advantages have been 
fully appreciated. From the tirst CRAMERS have fur- 
nisbed not only instruments of their own manufaciure, 
but also the Pianofortes of all the other great makers, 
and they have for s ume time extended the system to 
Harmoniums, American Organs, and Organs for the 
Church or the Chamber. C a. AMERS would respectfully 
solicit all who are desirous of so obtaining an instru- 
, to apply direct to themselves, when they will 
ifficulties either interposed or suggested to 
thei: avquirement of auy class of instrument, from the 
smallest Pianette to the largest Grand. 
CRAMERS' PIANOPORTE GALLERY (the largest 
in Europe) 207 and 209 Regent Street, London, W. 
] IGESTIVE COCOA. 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Palmonary Complaints, is hig nutri- 
tious, easily digested an i palatable, and adapted for the 
most delicate stomach. 
Sold in Tins from 1s 6d by a!l Chemists and Italian 
Warehousemen, und by the Manufacturers, 
SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 




















| Crosse and Blac skwel 
i 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 247, 24), 


| 





{ 
| 
| 
| 








AERATED WATERS.— 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS, 
Sopa, Potass, SeLTzer. LEMONADE, LITHIA ; 
GOUT, LITHIA AND POTASS. 
Corks branded “R. Et.is and Sox, Rutty,” and | 
every label bears their trade 


mark. Sold everywhere, 
and wholesale of R. ELLis and Son, Ruthin, 


AND FOR 





North 


Wales. London Agents: W. Best and Sons, Hen- 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square, 
AT N 'T a O A Pi | 


The celebrate i 
is famed for its delight ful fragrance 
on the skin. Mi anufactured - 
J.C. & J. FIELD, Patentee fitting Candles, ! 
Suld by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, aud 

others. 


k RAGR 








3 of the Se 


*,* Use no other. See name on each tablet. 


EF ESS EN C KE. 
RB i to the Sick and Wounded 
i lb. pce to 42 1b. of Butchers’ Meat. WH rE HEAD | 


and CO,s BEEF EXTRACT is certifled by emiue ut 
Medicai Analysts as pure, most nutritious, and whole- 
some. Sold in boxes from 2s 3d by all Grocers, Italian 
Warchousemen, anil Chemists; and Wholesale of 
Copland and Co., Tri ve rs and Sons, Preston and Sons, 
and E, Lazenby and Sun. 








| guarant 


CORD. —Ladies who at this season of the year 


choose to wear Black Dresses will flad 


JANUS CORD, 


AT ONE-AND-A-HALF GUINEAS TITE DRESS, 
One of the most economical and best fabrics ever mvaufactared for Ludie 


3° Dresses, 
JAY'S 


251 Rogent Street. 


TO CAPITALISTS, 


DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 


SHARP'S INVESTME® id Cc ik OU LAR, 
MARCH Number ready, 12 st free, 
Contains Safe Investments h and Foreiga 
Railways, Debentures, Insura 18, Telegraphs, 
Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, £ an and Colonial 
Stocks, &e. CAPITALISTS, SHARES TrUsTegs 
will tind the above Circular a safe, vy ble, reliable 

guide. 













Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
| 33 Poultry, London. (Establi 1 1552.) Bankers 
London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C 
RE-ARRANGEMENT of PARTNERSHIP. 
NOTICE to the PUBLIv. 
BRYER and CO. 


T HOMAS 
beg to inform the Public that it 

a PARTNE: 

Br 


s their intention 
t Mr. THOMAS 
. aud that prior 
. they find it 
Valuable 


to Associate with them us 
BRYER, jun. (son of their Mr. 
to such arrangement being cx 
necessary to dispose of the w 
Stock, consisting of upwards of 





hole of their 


TWENTY THOUSAND POUNDS’ 
WORTH of 
LINENS and CALICOES., 
WOOLLENS and FLANNELS. 





FANCY DRESSES 
COSTUMES and SKIRTS. 
SILKS and VELVESs. 
SHAWLS and MANT LES. 
PRINTED MU La INS and MUSLINS. 

J wud FRInTs. 
‘ARFS 





GENTS’ 
HOSIERY and GL OVES. 

UMBRELLAS and PARAS ILS. 

LACE, RIBBONS, FLOWERS, and FURS. 

HABERDASHERY, &. 

Which will be sold at a great Reduction in Price. 

MOURNING GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

N.B.—All Goods Marked in Plain Figures. 


44 and 45 KING WILLIAM STREET, 
) 
LONDON 





ANI 
6 ARTHUR STREET, BRIDGE. 
PARQUET SOLIDALIRE for 
FLOORING. — JWARD'S PATENT. 
No. 1,548. 
The only kind i guarantecd to stand. 
25, 26 and 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD 


STREET, W., and CLEVELAND WORKS. 
SLER’S CRYST AL GLASS 
CHANDELIE 
TABLE GLASS OF , 
CHANDELIERS IN SRONZE AND 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for In 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD ST REET. Ww. 
BIRMINGHAM—Maanufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
Street. 





KINDS, 


aca 


EsTABLISHED 1307. 


= TA> Le TT 4% aks 

jis £-FLAVOURED STRONG-BEEF 

TEA at about 24d. a piat. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 

PANY'S EXTRACT of Meat, reqai: Baron Liebig 

the Inventor's Signature ou every jar, being the oaly 
-e of genuineness, 





LD AGE or ACCIDENT, not Disease, 
should end our days.—Pamphilet on Use of the 
Portable Turkish Bath, for Diseases, four 
stamps, by C. Hunter, of Cal cumatism, gout, 
lumbago, sluggish liver, &c., « ired by HUNTERS 
newly-invented PORTABLE’ TURKISH, VAPOUR, 
and HOT-AIR BATHS Price with flannel cloak, 21s 






—Sole Agent, T. HAWKSLEY, 4 Blenheim Street, 
Bond Street, W.—Vide leader iu Daily Zelegraph. Feb. 7, 
1870 

More Cures OF ASTUMA AND COUGHS BY 


Dp R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS. 

* Lymm, Cheshire.—In allaying an : 
chest or lungs, checking all disposition to coughing, 
and promoting that inestimable boon, a comfortable 
night's refreshing sle they certaiuly stand unrivalled 
—J. H. EVANS, Drug E give instant relief of 
i iuttuste, Price 


y irritation of the 










nd have a plea 








Io 
18! 
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ISSUE of 14,000 SHARES of £10 EACH, 


BEING THE CAPITAL OF 


BUENOS AYRES NATIONAL 
THE AMWAYS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


3 ‘ompanies’ : 862 and 
rated under the Companies Acts of 186 I 
— which the liability of every Shareholder is 
180/, °° Jimited to the amount of his Shares. 


i 140,009, in 14.000 Shares of £10 
Capital £ each. 


posit on Application £1 per Share, and 
upon Allotment £2 per Share. 

e to he payable as follows:—£2 on Ist May, 
Toco Ist July, 1871; and £3 on 1st Sept., 1871. 
With option to Subscribers of paying the whole amount 
of the Shares on Allotment, in which case Interest will 
accrue from the date of payment thereof. 

DrrecTors. . 

Jous CHAPMAN, Esq., Chairman of the Great Southern 
of India Railway Company, CHATRMAN, 

cuantesJ. APPLEBY, Esq.(Messrs.APPLEBY BROTHERS), 

oD, 

olna J. A. Cos, Director of the Bedford and North- 
ampton Railway Company, London. 

J, T. Everson, Esq. (Messrs. EMERSON and MuRGAT- 
poyp), Stockport and Liverpool. 

FRANCIS ToTuIL., Esq.. Director of the Monmouthshire 
Railway Company, Ewell, Surrey. 

ENGINEER—JAMES LIVESEY, Esq., C.E., 9 Victoria 
Chambers, Westminster. 

Baykers—Union Bank of London, 2 Princes Street, 
EC., London. 

BrokERS—Messrs. SUTTON, MILLER, and Co., 22 Royal 
Exchange, E.C., London. 

SouiciToRsS—Messrs. Kimber and EL.is, 79 Lombard 
Street, London. 

SECRETARY—EDWARD SCHUBERT, Esq. 

OrFices—23} Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.C., 
London. 


Payable, De 


This Company has been established ‘or the purpose 
of giving to the important City of Buenos Ayres the 
benefit of increased Tramway accommodation, not only 
for passengers, but also for the conveyance of produce 
from the various markets and depots to the wharves 
and railways. 

It will be seen, on referring to the accompanying 
Map and Plan, that the City of Buenos Ayres, by 
reason of its being built on the model of geometrical 
square blocks, giving continuous and perfectly straight 
streets in every direction, possesses unusual facilities 
for the establishment of Tramways, which can be con- 
structed at a comparatively small cost, and afford an 
easy, swift, and cheap medium of locomotion—a great 
and most important desideratum in so populous a city. 

The City of Buenos Ayres and its suburbs contains a 
population of over 200,000 persons, and covers a very 
large area. Its growth during the last ten years has 
been extraordinary, and there can be no question it is 
destined to still further development, owing to the 
great resources of the country. 

Asan indication of this, the following details from 
the * Buenos Ayres Standard” may be given :— 

“Whereas in 1869 the total Railway mileage of the 
Argentine Republic was only 15 miles, there are now 
472 miles in operation, besides 746 miles farther in 
course of construction. Similarly the value of produce 
in wool, sheepskins, and tallow, of Buenos Ayres, 
which in 1860 was only £1,156,000, has now obtained 
the enormous increase to upwards of £5,000,000. 

These few facts will suffice to show the extraordinary 
gtowth of commerce at Buenos Ayres, and the Returns 
{as quoted from the same authority) of the Custom- 
House Revenue, which has increased in ten years from 
£600,000 per annum to £2,400,000, still further indicate 
the progress which has been made. 

The Tramways already existing in Buenos Ayres 
have met with extra ordinary success and favour, it 
being found necessary to run the cars as frequently as 
every five minutes, and even then they are quickly 
filled. They traverse, however, only a few of the 
Streets of the city, and a large number of additional 
Lines are required for the accommodation not only of the 
enormous passenger traffic, but for the carriage of the 
meat, sheep, and wool from the slaughter-houses on the 
outskirts of the city to the warehouses, wharves, and 
railways, as well as to the public markets. 

Important Concessions, granted by the Provincial 
Government of Buenos Ayres, have been secured by 
this Company, and a Contract for the acquisition of the 
Concessions, the construction and equipment of the 
whole of the proposed Tramways, including the pur- 
chase of land, pavement of streets, supply of the neces- 
sary rolling-stock, horses, &c., in strict accordance with 
the terms and conditions of the Concessions, and within 
the Capital of the Company, has been entered into with 
Messrs. Epwin CLARK, PUNCHARD, and Co., the well- 
known Engineers and Contractors, and the same is to 
be completed, and the entire Lines in operation by the 
30th December of the present year. 

_ The length of the Tramways included in the Conces- 
Sions secured to this Company, including sidings, &c., 
is about 4 miles, and a glance at the accompanying 
Map will show their position. 

This Company will derive its business from two great 
sources :—1. From the passenger traffic through the 
main arteries of the city, the route secured to it by the 
concessions being marked in red in the accompanying 
Plan; and 2. From the transport of the sheep, meat, 
and wool (being the chief articles of commerce of the 
country) to and from the slaughter-houses, to the public 
Markets and warehouses of the city, as well as to the 
Tailways, wharves, and shipping—the traffic of produce 
will be carried during the night and early morning by 
special waggons constructed for the purpose. 

Under these circumstances the Directors feel the 
utmost confidence in the success awaiting the opera ions 
of the Company, and as showing the satisfactory results 
already obtained by existing Tramway Companies, the 
following Extract from the Report of the Crry OF 
BUENOS AYRES TRAMWAY COMPANY, LIMITED, just 
issued (whose £10 Shares are quoted in the London 
market at £4 per Share premium), is given:— 

“The traffic from 31st December, 1870, to 12th 
January, 1371,—only twelve days,—amounts to £1,996, 
and shows a rapid increase every week in the amount 


of the receipts,” 


This is equal to £60,712 per annum on less than 10 
and at only this rate of traffic, this 


miles of Tramway ; 








Company would earn, after miking ample allowance 
for working expenses, net profit equal to about 20 per 
cent. per annum. 

The estimates of traffic submitted to the Directors 
confirm the above probable receipts—indeed, such is the 
extensive fleld opened to the operations of this Com- 
pany, that there seems every reasonable prospect that 


| they will be exceeded by the actual results. 


As a proof of the appreciation in which the Shares 
of the existing Tramway Companies are hel i in Buenos 
Ayres, it will be sufficient to extract the following from 
the Buenos Aures Standard of recent dates—13th Decem- 
ber, 1870, and 2nd January, 1871 :— 

“The Tramway traffic of the city goes on increasing. 
The Oneida brought out 16 new cars for the City of 
Buenos Ayres Company.” 

“ Tramway Shares were in demand to-day, and seve- 


ral brokers had orders to buy; only oue sale, 75 Shares | 
| at 4» premium, is reported.” 


Interest at the rate of £7 per cent. per annum will 
be paid during the construction of the works on the 
amount paid up on the Shares; the lines are to be 
completed by the 30th December of the present year. 

Such Shareholders as may be desirous to anticipate 
the payment of the instalments on allotment will be 
entitled to the privilege of doing so, and will be paid 
Interest at the rate of £7 per cent. per annum on the 
same, 

Applications for Shares must be mide to the Bankers 


—accompanied by a Deposit of £1 per Share—on the | 


Form annexed. 

The Articles of Association, the Agreement with the 
Contractors, and Copies of the Concessions, can be 
seen at the Offices of the Solicitors to the Company, 79 
Lombard Street, E.C. 

Prospectuses and Plans can be had on application at 
the Offices of the Company, 23} Gresham House, Old 


Broad Street, London, or of the Brokers, Messrs. 
SutTron, MILLER, and Co., 22 Royal Exchange, E.W., 


Londoa. 





The following are the particulars of the Contract 

entered into by the Company, and referred to herein :— 

Date of Contract—16 March, 1871. 

Names of the Parties to the Contract.—Epwin 
CLARK, PUNCHARD, and Co., and the Buenos 
AYR«S NATIONAL TRAMWAYS COMPANY, Limirep. 

London, 17th March, 1871. 


ISSUE OF 14,000 SHARES OF £10 EACH, 
BEING THE CAPITAL OF THE 


BUENOS AYRES NATIONAL TRAMWAYS | 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 
ForM OF APPLICATION. 
(To be retained by the Bankers.) 
To the Dinectors of the BUENOS AYRES NATIONAL 
TRAMWAYS ComPANY, Limtrep. 
Gentlemen,—Having paid to your credit at the Union 
Bank of London the sum of.,..........pounds, being £1 
per Share on............Shares of the Buenos Ayres 
National Tramways Company, Limited, I request you 


| to allot me that number of Shares ; and I hereby agree 





| 


to accept the same, or any smaller number that may be 
allotted to me, and to pay the further sum due upon 
Allotment and Calls, according to the terms of your 
Prospectus. 

Name (in full) 














Address 

ProSeasion C2 GRY) ceccccvcoscescecceccocee 
Date « 1571 
BIGBAIETS ccccesscvccoccnccevcesesoccesens a 


(Addition to be filled up if the Applicant wishes to pay 
up in full on allotment.) 


I desire to avail myself of the privilege to pay up in 


full on allotment the above Shares, in terms of Pros- | 


pectus. 





Signature 
TMHE BUENOS AYRES NATIONAL 
TRAMWAYS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
ISSUE of 14,000 Shares of £10 each. 

Notice is hereby given that the LISTS of APPLICA- 
TION for the above will be closed on FRIDAY, the 
24th inst., for London, and un SATURDAY, the 25th 
inst., for Country Applications, 

By order of the Board, 
EDWARD SCHUBERT, Secretary. 

Gresham House, Old Broad Street, 17th March, 1571, 





EBENTURLES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz., for one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 5} per cent. and for five years 
at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 
Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C, 
PHUE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool; Corahill, aud Caariag Cross, 
London. 

Fire Insurances at current rates. 
favourable terms. Life Assurances on liberal condi- 
tions, ‘To the Assured who pay a Bonus Premium the 

BONUSES ARE GUARANTEED, 
and set forth on the Policy as part of the Contract. 
AUGUSTUS HENDRIKS, Actuary and Res. Sec. 
€ ‘IDENTS CAUSE LOSS of LIFE. 
Accrpents Cause Loss oF TIME. 
ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of MONEY. 





Provide against ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDs by insuring 
with the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY 

An Anuual Payment of £3 to £5 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowanc: at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

£565,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ON& out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH 
YEAR. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 






Annuities on | 


| 
| 
| P. & P. SQUIRE. 
| 


| HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1732. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world, 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. 


LLIANCE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Bartholomew Lane, Londoa. 
Established 1824. Capital £5,000,009, 

LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCES granted on favour- 
able terms. Prospectuses, Statement of Accounts, and 
Forms may be had on application to 

ROBERT LEWIS, Secretary. 
BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL Cuarrer, 1347. 
ETLERS of CREDIT and BILLS 

_4 issued upon Adelaide and ie pias towns 
in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected; 
money received on deposit for tixed periods, the terms 
for which may be ascertained at the Offices of the 
Bank, 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 

W4LLIAM PURDY, Goneral Manazer. 
BONUS YEAR.—SPECIAL NOTICE, 
L E R [ CA L, M E D I Cc A L, aud 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

ANNUAL INCOmn, steadily increasing, £230,355, 

ASSURANCE FUND, safely invested, £1,707,769. 
The NINTH Bonvs will be declared in January, 1872, 

and all With-Prott Policies in existence on the 30th 

| June, 1871, will participate, so that Persons who com- 
| plete such Assurances before June 30th next, will share 
| in that division, although one Premium only will have 

been paid. 
| Report and Balance Sheets, Forms of Proposal, aud 
every information, can be obtained of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 
13 St. James's Square, London, 8.W. 


ATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, for MUTUAL ASSURANCE, 
2 King William Street, London, E.V, 
(Established in 1330.) 

1. This Society has a large accumulated Fund, 
exceeding in amount 9) PER CENT. of the whole of the 
Premiums received on existing Policies; a proportion 
| rarely attained by the most successful Oflices. 

2. ALL THE Prorits belong to the Assured, and are 
employed in the gradual reductiva, aud ultimate extinc- 
tion of their Premiums, 

3. The Premiums are moderate, and the expenses of 
management small. 
| 4. No COMMISSION is paid on New Policies, 

5. Persons residing in the Country can effect Asaur- 
ances without personal at‘endance, 
| 6. Further particulars may be gal on application at 
the Office, personally or by letter. 
CHARLES ANSELL, Jr., Actuary. 


pereasas LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

Chief OMice—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 

Branch OMice—No. 16 Pall Mall, London, 

INSTITUTED 1829. 

| The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 

Bonuses, £2,766,000, and ia respect of Aunuities, £1,626 

per aunum. 

The Assets actually iavested in First-Class Securities 
amount to £987,597. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

Allkinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal couditions, 

The accounts of the OMice for the last fnancial year, 
returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 
“The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1370,” together 
| with prospectuses, may be had on application. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


i Nees NATIONAL BANK of 
SCOTLAND. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
Established, 1825. 
Head Ottice :—Edioburgh. 
CAPITAL, £5,000,000 Patv UP, 1,000,000, 
Reserve Funp, £350,000, 
London Office, 
37 Nicholas Lane, Lombard Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM STRACHAN, ) 
James COWAN, 5 
GENERAL BUSINESS. 
Current Accounts are kept agreeably to usual custom, 
Deposits at Luterest are received. 
Circular Notes, and Letters of Credit available in all 
parts of the World are issued, for Home and Foreign 
fravelling ; also for Business Purposes. 














Joint 
Agents. 


Customers’ Securities are taken charge of, Dividends 

Collected, and LIuvestments aud Sales of all deserip- 
| tions of Securities effected, 

At the Loudon Office of the Bank, and at the Head 
Office and Branches throughout Scotland, every de- 
scription of Bankiag business connected with Scotland 
| is also transacted 


TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTLON’S 
MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 

taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreiga 
Stock aud Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe luvestments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 

G. LAVINGTON and A. PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C. 


STRINGENT LOZENGES 
, Of the RED GUM of AUSTRALIA, 
For Relaxed Throat. La Buttes, 2s. 


Chemists on the Establishment in ordinary tothe QUEEN. 
(Gazetted August 8th, 1837—December 31st, 1507.) 
277 Oxford Street, London. 
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Of all Retailers, wholesale of the sole Proprietors, GREENLEES BROTHERS, Distilleries, Argy 


E.C.; or their London agents, Marshall and Elvy, Duke Street, Bloomsbury. 


MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 
CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 


READY-MADE LINEN WAREHOUSEMEN AND HOSIERS TO HER MAJESTY AND 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
32 WIGMORE STREET, W.—[ESTABLISHED 1792.] 








Wy. YOUNGER AND C0O’S 
INDIA PALE AND EDINBURGH ALES, 


Of the finest quality, and in the highest state of perfection, may be obtained in Cask and Bottle from Bottlers 
and the principal Retailers in the Kingdom. 


Observe Signature and Trade Mark on each Label, as other brands are frequently substituted. 
BREWERIES: EDINBURGH. ESTABLISHED 1749. 
LonpON OFfrices: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS.| 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE | 
WORLD, 





| USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





*| J. NICOLL’S SPRING OVER- 
COATS, of Waterproof Tweed Cloth, 203; do. 
with silk lapels, 21s. 


H J. NICOLL’S SPRING OVER- 
e COATS, of Waterproof Melton Cloths, 42s. 
J. NICOLL’S SPRING OVER- 
sili fatinge, 925 G4. PTOO Cheviot Cloths, With | and see the Names of LEA and PERKINS’ on all 
ee aoe SON es ee bottles and labels, 
J. NICOLL’S SPRING CHEVIOT | agents—cRossE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
e TROUSERS, I 4s. | sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 
a eee LIVERIES.—/ —_— = ; a 
The best at moderate prices. Dp» 
. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to y 
H. J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothic The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 


the Queen, the Royal Family, and the Courts | | | aA or Gila a aeladtien Of Waatinddia-ax ths bat 
of Europe, Army, Navy, and Civil Outfitter, 114 to 120, | Prove’ OF SS PALS SOIEROR OF RM AGUlss £8 10 Nee 
Regent Street, and 22 Cornhill. London; 10 Mosley remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Hearthurn, Head- 
Street Manchester: 50 Bold Street, Liverpool ; 3y | ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
nese Be sei F “siti > “| aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
New Street, Birmingham. Oa . | for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
(DERS, STOVES, KITCHEN | DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
4 RANGES, FIRE-IRONS, and CHIMNEY- Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
PIECES.— Buyers of the above are requested, the world. Se: 
before finally deciding, to visit the SHOW-ROOMS. caine ee CREEL TAREE 
They contain such an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, | OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
Ranges, Chimney-Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General Iron- [ AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
mongery as cannot be approached elsewhere either for | tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of | and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most 
workmanship. Q eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this wou- 
Black Register Stoves ...... -..from 8s to £9 5s. | derful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
| ins ——_ ornaments, vom £3 Ss to “s is. concentrated form and at a lower price. 
ronze OCTETS .cc.cccccscosceses rom 3s 6d to £5 12s. Sold in t les. 3 adil 30 5s, 7s. Gdand 15s. eact 
i A saphhae » — Sold in bottles, 3s, each; also 5s, 7s. 6d and 145s, each, 
Steel and Ormolu Fender: from £2 lus to £25. including brash. 


eo steseeeeerees jee £1 12s to £100, | = p i 7 
ire-Irons (Set of three) rom 3s 3d to £4 10s, ad 4 * 
ILLIAM S& BURTON |. JOHN GOSNELL & CO.'S CHERRY 
AY FURNISHING IRONMONGER by appoint- | ey TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- | the — — ‘7: and imparts @ pleasing frag- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 | "#uce to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 

large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; | To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
1, 14,2, 3, &4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; | Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 
and 1 Newman yard, W. The cost of delivering goods | 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON willalways \ 


* K.—LEA and PERRINS’. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
| Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 


NEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA. 






































RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 





A UBUSSON CARPETS and LENO | eames ot WUMMEL, Wanene of the see 
CURTAINS. SEWELL and Co. COMPTON | Curative trestmen ful in its effecta, is here avoided, t 
HOUSE | spring, 80 often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
The nl , ‘ Oe ee ae ane soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
e only house in London where a stock of Aubusson | quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
Carpets can be — , PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
Every other description of Carpet at the lowest ratio | anq closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
— was Hitting ta Cotilatnes and Cretecnne worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had. 
500 tga T Baoan , sade pecan olga ae and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
choice patterns from 10s 6d to 213 per pair. “FY | post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
CURPEON MOONE, Ch Campion Binet, cut Pts |” on noe oem Sacemmne to 
Street Soho Square , ‘ ie —s Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
hal : _ | Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d ; postage, Is. 
LOSS OF HAIR. &c. | nee cg Bo — ep ay 52s a — . si. 
ry - Rawetiern Wahiitern ar an Jmbilical ditto, 42s and 62s 6d; postage, is a. ost- 
Patronized by the Royal Family, Nobility, and Faculty. p> ager abangcang Mapthaes saute 80 John White, Post- 








N RS. TERRY is daily in attendance at | office, Piccadilly. 
304 REGENT STREET, London (nearly NEW PATENT. 
opposite the Polytechnic), The Loss of Hair from ill- | f4PASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 


ness, casual baldness, or grey hairs, &c., as well as a e - - S-ACk VRIVS 1 conn ° 

defects in the skin and complexion, can all ke happily L4 &c.. for VARICOSE VEINS, and by eee 

remedied by Mrs, Terry's treatment, Mrs, TERRY'S | WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 

INFALLIBLE PREPARATION for the removal of | &¢., They are porous; light in texture, and inexpensive, 

superfluous hair, post free, 4s. Her DEPILATORY and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
) 5; 4s 6d 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 
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LORNE HIGHLAND WHISKy 


Pronounced by connoisseurs “THE PERFECTION of WHISKY,” and unrivalled for Toppy. 


leshire. London Offices: 1 Gresham Buildings 





BREAKFAST—GRA 'EFUL—COMFORTING 
rl > > : > Y : 
EPPS’S COCO, 
Sold in tin-lined Packets, labelled, 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London 
Epps’s Cocoa is also prepared with conde ie 
and sold in tins labelled * Epps’s Milky ra = 


AN EVENING DRINK. 


‘ 
CACAOINGE 
LIGHT—THIN—REFRESHING, 

JAMES EPPS & CO, Homeopathic Chemists, London 
Epps’s Caciioine is also prepared with co) : 
milk, and sold in tins labelled “ Epps’s Milky te 
iti $$ 
Clarets.-T. O. LAZENBY.-Champagnes 
90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W, P 

No. 1, Family Claret, 12s | No. T. Tisane Champa, 
No.3. Dinner Claret, 24s No. 1. Supper Champagne ae 
No. 5. DessertClaret, 36s | No.3. Dinner Champagne, 57g 


7 ** AUAN’S.LL.WHISKY— 
This celebrated and mst delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIEs, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words 
“KINAHAN’S . LL. WHISKY,” : 
On seal, label, and cork. 
Wholesale Depot, 64 Great Titchfleld Street, Oxfora 
Street, W. 


: ~ : = 
| UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 

large:t holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to french Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation, Quota- 
tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and Co. 
Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buil gs, Strand, W.C. 






ut 





K LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAULION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 13 
Trinity Street, Loudoa, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


kK EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES.— 

The best and safest remedy for Coughs, Colds, 
Astama, &c. Sold ia boxes, 1s 14d, and tins, 2s 9d 
each, by all Druggists, &c., and wholesale at 79 St. 
Paul's Churchyard. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depét, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


OLLOWAY'S OLNIMENT and 
PILLS.—TUMOURS, CANCERS, BAD 
BREASTS.—If any departure of health require earlier 
attention than another, to prevent disastrous comse- 
quences, it is the class of diseases now under review. 
To save hazard and future pain, the budding tumours 
must have early attention, or days of discomfort and 
nights of disquietude will be the sufferer’s portiou. 
Whenever the ailment tirst appears, after fomenting 
the spot with warm water, Holloway’s Ointment must 
be energetically rabbed ou the part till a considerable 
quantity is absorbed. The Pills too, must be commen- 
ced with early. If these remedies be diligently per- 
severed in, the simple tumours or fell cancers can be 
arreste In cases of bad breasts—with or without 



























LOTION for permanently eradicating the roots of 
superfluous hairs, 21s per bottle, carriage paid. JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer,228 Piccadilly, London. 


milk-fever—relief is almost instantaneous. 
—-s 











CHAPMAN’S ENTIRE WHEAT FLOUR. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, 


AND INVALIDS. 











OZOKERIT. (PATENTED, 


OZOKERIT. 


THESE WONDERFUL CANDLES ARE SOLD EVERYWHERE ai 1s 3d per Ib., in all sizes. 


Wholesale (only) of J. C. and J. FIELD, London. 





GREAT REDUCTION in PRICE of 


WORLD-RENOWNED SEWING MACHINES.—116 Cheapside, London 





the “SIMPSON” 


; 11 Bothwell Circus, Glasgow. 
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REMINISCENCES OF MARK LEMON. 


WITH A SHOW IN THE NORTH. 


By JOSEPH HATTON. 
TOGETHER WITH MARK LEMON'S LAST SONG, HIS REVISED TEXT OF 
FALSTAFF, AND PORTRAIT IN COSTUME. 
In cloth gilt, price 5s. 
(Reprinted from the Gentleman's Magazine.) 
“Mr. Hatton's interesting reminiscences of Mark Lemon." —J//ustrated London News. 


T HOME IN PARIS. 
A AT PEACE AND AT WAR. 
By BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
2 vols. post Svo, 16s, 
«We advise our friends, when next they send to Mudie'’s or Smith's, to take ‘At 
Home in Paris’ instead of a novel."—Jl/ustrated Midland News. 


London: W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. —At all Libraries, 
LETTERS on INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


before and during the War of 1870. By the Times’ Correspondent at Berlin. 
Reprinted by permission from the Zimes, with considerable additions. In 2 


vols, Svo. 


FROM SEDAN to SAARBRUCK, via 
Gravelotte, and Metz. By AN Orricer of the Royal Artillery, In 1 vol. 


crown Svo, 7s 6d. 
“The most useful volume yet written about the war."—Daily News. 


The MONARCH of MINCING LANE: a Novel. 


By WILLIAM BLACK, Author of “In Silk Attire,” &c. 3 vols. 


GONE LIKE aSHADOW: a Novel. By the Author 


of “Recommended to Mercy.” In 3 vols, 


FAIR PASSIONS: a Novel. 


PiGOTT-CARLETON. In 3 vols. 


DESPERATE REMEDIES: a Novel. 
ONLY a COMMONER: a Novel. 


MorrorD. In 3 vols. 


The CANON’S DAUGHTERS: the Story of a Love 
Chase, By R. St. JOHN Corbet. 2 vols. 
By H. Hott, 


The GOLDEN BAIT: a Novel. 


Author of “ The King’s Mail,” &c. 3 vols. 
BLANCHE SEYMOUR: a Novel. In 3 vols. 
NOTICE.—REPRINT of Mrs. HENRY WOOD’S 


NOVELS. Now ready, uniformly bound in cloth, each in 1 vol., price 6s. 
The RED-COURT FARM. GEORGE CANTERBURY'S WILL. 
ANNE HEREFORD. A LIFE’S SECRET. 
TREVLYN HOLD. ST. MA N'S EVE. 
MILDRED ARKELL. ELSTER’S FOLLY. 





By the Hon. Mrs. 


In 3 vols, 
By Henry 








TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


Verdun, | 


MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION. 


_ In compliance with urgent applications from large classes of readers interested 
in Mr. CARLYLE’sS Writings, to whom the existing Editions are not accessible 


| because of their price, the Publishers have obtained Mr, CARLYLE'S consent to the 


issue of a CHEAP EbITION, printed from the Library Volumes which have received 
his latest revision, aud which will appear in 
MONTHLY TwO-SHiLLinG VoLumes, 
Small crown 8vo. 


The Volumes will be handsomely printed in clear type, with good pape 
cloth binding, and issued in the following order :— _ ° ocean 


HERO-WORSHIP. 1 vol. 
PAST and PRESENT. 1 vol. 
CRITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS, 


SARTOR RESARTUS. 1 vol. with Portrait of Mr. Carlyle. [This day. 
| The FRENCH REVOLUTION, 3 vols. 

| LIFE of JOHN STERLING. 1 vol. 

OLIVER CROMWELL'S LETTERS and SPEECHES. 5 yols. 

| 


7 vols. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





Just published, post 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 
a vv _ > a) a. ” Tr 
WONDERS OF THE HUMAN BODY. 

A SUCCINCT AND POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE VARIOUS MEMBERS OF 
THE HUMAN FRAME, THEIR CONSTITUTION, AND THE FUNCTIONS 
THEY DISCHARGE. 

From the French of A. LE PILEUR, M.D. 

Illustrated by Forty-Five Engravings on Wood by LEVEILLE, 


“An instractive and well-arranged treatise of popular physiology.”"—Daily News 
“ Well adapted for general reading."—John Bull, 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 44 Paternoster Row. 


a 








On Wednesday next, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 

| joe REMINISCENCES of FIFTY YEARS. By Marx 
| Boyp. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


TERNATIONAL REFORM. 


| Qe! XN 
| SEEBONM. 


London: LONGMANS, Green, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, in 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 
By FREDERIC 





Just published, in fcap. 8vo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 
I EPARON to PAVOLA, and other POEMS. By Epwarp 
4 ARUNDEL Geasre, St. John's College, Cambridge. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 7s 6d, cloth, 
5 toe PROPHETIC SPIRIT in its RELATION to WISDOM 
and MADNESS. By the Rev. AuGusTUS CLISSOLD, MLA. 
London: LONGMANs, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





A UNT RACHEL’S LETTERS about WATER and AIR: a 
é Few Facts about Heat in relation to these Substances told in Simple Language. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








NEW WORK by JOHN TYNDALL, LL.D., F.R.S. 
In a few days will be published, 1 vol. 8vo. 


RAGMENTS of SCIENCE for UNSCIENTIFIC PEOPLE ; 


a Series of Detached Essays, Lectures, and Reviews. By JouN TYNDALL, | 


LLD., F.R.S 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








UTCH DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE.—For Illustrations | 

Also for View of | 
Archway, Segovia Cathedral—Paper on Mid-London Improvements, with Plan of 
New Streets—Music and Architecture—Guilds and ‘Trades’ Unions—Lectures on 
Architecture at Royal Academy—On Limes and Cements, &c.—1 York Street, 


see the BUILDER of THIS WEEK 44, or by post 43d. 


W.C., and all Newsmen. 





OMEN’S SUFFRAGE,—A PUBLIC MEETING will be | 

Sie 
Mr. 
JacoB BrigHT, M.P., Lorp Hoventon, Dr. LYON PLAYFAIR, M.P., and other 
gentlemen will address the Meeting. Resolutions in favour of Women’s Suffrage will 
be proposed. Admission free; Reserved Seats half-a-crown, Balcony, one shilling. 


held in St. JAMes’s HALL, PiccADILLy, on Saturday, March 25. 
ROBERT ANSTRUTHER, Bart., M.P., will take the chair at 8 p.m. punctually. 


Tickets to be had at St. James's Hall. 


OYAL 





other Entertainments. Open daily from 12 to 5 and 7 to 10. 


USICAL GYMNASTICS 
35 BRUTON STREET, BERKELEY SQUARE. 





for 





VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.—IIlustrated PRICED 


LISTS of Overland Trunks, Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, 
will be forwarded on application to 


THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand, 


Leather Bags, Cabin Furniture, &c., 
London. 


POLYTECUNIC.—ENTIRE CHANGE of 

ENTERTAINMENTS.—Professor Pepper on ASTRONOMY, with GRAND | 
ORRERY, and Sacred Music, on Thursdays, at 2.15.—Collins' ODE to the PASSIONS, | 
illustrated in Living Statuary, resembling White Marble, by Madame Bousfield, 
daily—Mr. Grossmith, Junior's. New and Humorous Entertainment, entitled 
HUMAN ODDITIES—VALENTINE VOX resuscitated by Mr. Davies; and many 


LADIES. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Oiiice, 


Wellington Street, Strand. 


: “Just published, in 8y0, price Half-a-Crown. 

ALVINISM: an Address delivered at St. Andrew’s, March 
17, 1871. By James ANTHONY Frovpk, M.A., Rector of the University. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


| 

| 

| Now ready, in 18mo, with Woodcuts, price 2s, cloth. 
| 

| 





Now ready, in 8vo, price 63, cloth. 
HE BACCILE of EURIPIDES; with a Recension of the 
Text and a Commentary. By Ropert Y. TyRre., M.A., Fellow and Tutor 


of Trinity College, Dublin. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





The Second Edition, revised, in 8vo, with Map, price 21s, cloth. 
| ieee POLITY; a View of the System of Administration in 
India. By George CHESNEY. 
| We are glad to see that Colonel Chesney's very able treatise has reached a 
second edition......The present edition is really a revised one, and a large part of 
the chapters on finance is rewritten."—conomist, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row 





Just published, in 12mo, price 6s, cloth. 


TUE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR, for the Use 
of Schools, Colleges, and Private Students. To follow in use the Public 
School Latin Primer ; and edited, with the same sanction, by the Editor of the Public 
| School Latin Primer. 
“The ‘ Public School Latin Primer,’ intelligently taught, has proved a valuable 
| instrument in education; and what it has done for the foundation the ‘ Public 
| School Latin Grammar’ will certainly do for the superstructure. We have no book 
like it; it is far more comprehensive than any of our ordinary school grammars, 
while it is yet neither so discursive nor so lengthy as those larger grammars which, 
while they were most valuable to the advanced scholar, were to all below him 
almost useless."—£ducational Times. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 








N ADRIGALS, SONGS, and SONNETS. By Jonn Artuur 
at BLAIKIE and EpMunspD WILLIAM GOssE, 
“ All the poems are marked by great freshness and melody of thought and grace 
of expression, such as true poets only can attain.” —Standard, 

“The poems have a power of melodious versiflcation that promises well."— 
Athenxum. 

“ The sonnets are very good, and those by Mr. Gosse rise at times to the serene 
| seriousness and majestic contemplation of Wordsworth’s muse."—£zaminer, 

“We do not see, indeed, why the first series of these short pieces should be 
named Madrigals, or how they differ in kind from the Lyrics; but they are equally 
musical, thoughtful, and refined in feeling......... Several also of the sonnets are per- 
fect in harmony of thought and sound.”—J/lustrated London News. 

“A volume in which the delicacy of perception, the accuracy and brilliancy of 
| painting, and above all, the truth and purity of feeling, form so happy @ contrast to 
| the showy and blatant efforts sometimes designated as poetry.— Western Times. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


| 

j 

| 

| 

| Just published, in 12mo, price 5s, cloth. 
| 

| 

| 
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NEW BOOKS ON GARDENING. 


This day is published. 


I ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. Janes’ 
square, London.—Founded 1841, 
PAaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE. Bae: 


This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient ang 








.% Aa\e 


HANDBOOK of HARDY HERBA- | Modern Literature, in various languages. 
A WAR SAGA. CEOUS and ALPINE FLOWERS for GENERAL | _ Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2. with entrance fee of = 
Commended to Gortchakoff, Grant, and Bismarck, and i cag soe gy Peon eo So. as £26. Fifteen volumes are me 
* d to the British Navy. Sewed, 6d. ions, in plain language, of upwards ol 000 | @ ec ountry anc ten to town members, Read- 
Dedicate ’ ’ Species of Ornamental Hardy Perennial and | ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 
Alpine Plants, adapted to all Classes of Flower- Prospectus on application. Catalogue, price 15s. 
_ Gardens, Rockwork, Groves, and Waters; along | members, 10s 6d. , ¥8; to A 
EPISODES in an OBSCURE LIFE: a © with concise and plain Instructions for their Pro- ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librar Pes 
a Curate’s Experiences in the Tower Hamlets. 3 | pagation and Culture. By WILLIAM SUTHERLAND, 8 ee or 
v 


vols. post 8vo. [Ad all the Libraries. 


“This book is ‘the voice of one crying in the wilder- | 


ness,’ a translation true and forcible of the mute appeal 
of many thousand lives. We hope a large circle of 
readers will study and profit by these reminiscences of 
the Tower Hamlets.”"—Athenxum. 

“These ‘ Episodes’ unite the accuracy of the photo- 
graph with the strength and colour of a painting. The 
author is anonymous, but whoever he is, his name is 
genius.”—/llustrated Times. 

“We could not easily exhaust all the thoughts sug- 


gested by this interesting and valuable book.”—Spectator. 


Gardener to the Earl of Minto; formerly Manager 
of the Herbaceous Department at Kew. Crown 
8vo, price 8s 6d. 


This day is published, a New and Enlarged Edition of 


HANDY-BOOK of the FLOWER- 
GARDEN: being Practical Directions for the 
Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement of Plants 
in Flower-Gardens all the Year Round; embracing 
all classes of Gardens, from the largest to the 
smallest. With Engraved Plans, illustrative of the 
various systems of Grouping in Beds and Borders. 
By DaAvip THOMSON, Gardener to his Grace the 


Just published, 8vo, 2s 6d, Third Edition. wary 
Postscript replying to Criticisms.” “Ss 
rMHE CLASSIFICATION | of the 
SCIENCES: to which are added, Reasons fo 
Dissenting from the Philosophy of M. Comte by Hen, 
BERT SPENCER. 8yo, 2s 6d. . ‘ 
Also recently, the Fourth Volume of 


A SYSTEM of PHILOSOPHY. By Her. 
BERT SPENCER. THE PRINCIPLES OF PsyCHOLOgy 
Second Edition. Vol. L, containing Two Parts of the 
Original Edition, with Three Parts of New Matter, 8¥o, 
cloth, 18s. 


\ = + 


} Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., at Drumlanrig. 8vo, WILLIAMS and NorGate, 14 Henrietts BER" 

The LIFE and LETTERS of HUGH __ price 7s 6u. Covent Garden, Loudon; aud 20 South Freanrt Bee! 
MILLER. By Peter BAYNE, M.A. 2 vols. demy | “Its author is entitled to great praise for the simple Street, Edinburgh. 

870, 32s. | and clear manner in which he has explained the | —— Soeseeemernnemmmeen : 


REASONS for RETURNING to the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


“See that remarkable book, lately published, ‘ Rea- 
sons for Returning to the Church of England, by a 


| cultural directions, which, if carefully complied with, 


will enable the non-professional floriculturist to grow 


plants as well as any gardener."—(Gardeners’ Chronicle. | 


“We are acquainted with the results produced by 
the able author, as well as with his book, and can 





‘Just published, price One Sh'lling. 
rNHE TENURE of FELLOWSHIps 
Considered especially with reference to College 
| Tutors and Lecturers. By the Rev. H. A. Morgay 
| M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, Cambridge. * 

















distinguished Roman Catholic."—DEAN STANLEY in | therefore pronounce the book the best on the subject “The effect of the present system may be prett aa 
the Spectator for March 11. | see pa rd likely to be written for a loug time to | well summed up by saying that it prevents the colleges AC 
ome. —sf teld, from offering a career to the ablest young men at th haustiv 
WALKS in ROME. By Augustus J.C.|! “Tosum up, this ‘Handy Book’ deserves a weleome | Universities. Mr. Morgan's statement puts very om Exodus 
HARE. Two handsome crown 8vo vols., 21s. | from all classes interested in floriculture."—Saturday | the ordinary working of the system...... We are content ped 
ic tines Cinialahe at timate : : , | Review. to remark that the change advocated by Mr. Morgan ig yn! 
“The best handbook 0: e city and environs of | desirable in itself."—/all Mall Gazette. Godhea 
— ever yp na be too much com- THIRD EDITION. tbat Leadon roi per Cambridge Liberty 
mended."—Pall Mall Gazette. | estschietese ’ ORS A dge. Ecclesi 
ee |A BOOK about ROSES, How to Grow | ~~~ nay atall the Libeani profout 
ESSAYS, THEOLOGICAL, and and Show them. By S. ReyNotps Hore, Author of a all the Libraries, express 
LITERARY. By R. H. Hurtox. 2 Sila. post | “A Little Tour in Ireland.” Third Edition, 7s 6d. NE of TWO: a Novel. By J. Hay carrent 
8vo0, 24s. | “A very captivating book, containing a great deal of | FRISWELL. 3 vols. post Svo, 31s 6d, Acot 
| valuable information about the Rose and its culture, | ee ee, and vn ——— luteresting JAME 
DOROTHY FOX. By Louisa Parr. | givenina style which cannot fail to please.”"—Journal | #8 any of Wilkie Collins s novels; while it equals them — 
rg Tat all the Libraries, | of Horticulture. - individuality of character and force of writing.”"— 
| ublic Opinion, 
“Miss Parr shows really great skill......We scarcely London: SAMPSON Low, SON, and Marsroy. 18 
know which we like most, the strict, but kind old & PRACTICAL TREATISE on the) pect strect. , SON, STON, 183. H 
father, Nathaniel Fox, the prosperous woollen-draper, CULTIVATION of the GRAPE VINE. By WIL- ( 
or his wife, Patience, or Dorothy, their daughter, or | L1AM THOMSON, Gardener to His Grace the Duke Demy 8vo, price 2s 6u. work 
poor Josiah Crewdson, whose person was as bashful | of Buccleuch, K.G., Dalkeith Park. Sixth Edition, HE EASTERN QUESTION kitcher 
and awkward as his heart was unselfish and refined. | Svo, price os. 0 oo the E hs Q MS B SO n-t 
seeses We sincerely trust Miss Parr may see her novel + We cannot too stronglyrecommend Mr. Thomson's _ Opinion on the Eastern Question. By General CROMBI 
arrive at a second edition.”"—Saturday Review. | treatise as a > aca Ssaatiedl eal wher ve to ec ys ogd Fabi : F, of the Russian Army. Trans- wardes 
| noe aa wipes. aes, # : “ < ated by T. MicnHeLt, Secretary to Her Majesty's ns ow 
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ORESTES: a Metrical Drama. 
8yo, 4s 6d, 
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A NEW and ENLARGED EDITION. 


Crown The FORESTER: a Practical Treatise 
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on the Planting, Rearing, and General Manage- 


ment of Forest Trees. By JAMES Brown, Wood- 
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¥ Surveyor and Nurseryman, Stirling. Fourth Edi- F.S.A., F.S.S. : : ByJos: 
GEORGE MACDONALD. Crown Svo, with Illustra- tion, almost entirely re-written and brought up to| London: WILLIAM RipGWway, 169 Piccadilly, W.,and which 
tions by Arthur Hughes, cloth gilt extra, 7s 6d. the present state of the Science of Arboriculture. | #!l Booksellers. Russia 
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- | now repeat, that the book before us is the most useful | 4 ee ee een eee Tic ewe Haewres, genius 
HOOD. Crown Svo, with Illustrations by Arthur | guide to good arboriculture in the English language.”— | TALTIVES. Price 3d. By JaAwes THorNnroN Hoskins, cuts 01 
Hughes, 5s, Review of Third Edition in Gardeners’ Chronicle by Dr. | B.A. . P real 01 
Lindley. | _ London : EMILY FAITHPULL, Victoria Press, Princes scenes 
The MIRACLES of OUR LORD. : Beyond all doubt this is the best work on the sub- | Street, Hanover Square. — poe 
Crown 8yo 5s. | ject of forestry extaut.”"—Journal of Horticulture. | Mr. WALLACE atid Mr. DARWIN. oW 
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the Temple. Small Svo, 3s 6d. | ie f “ area | the Malay Archipelago,” * Contributions to the Theory boldne 
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Edited by 8S. D. COLLET. Crown Svo, 9s. . | Now ready, with Eight Coloured Plates, price 12s 6d. | Ben Rhydding."—W. MACLEOD. peer 
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yew WORK BY EARL STANHOPE, 


Now ready, Second Edition, revised, 8vo, 16s. 

qIsTORY of the REIGN of QUEEN 
NNE until the PEACE of UTRECHT, 1701-13 ; 

oo ed as a connecting link between the con- 

5 ‘of Lord Macaulay's History and the com- 

mencement of Lord Mahon’s. By Earl STANHOPE. 

Uniform with the above. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the 
A Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles, 1713- 
1783. By Lord MAHON (now Earl STANHOPE). 7 
yols, 8v0, 933; OF, Cabinet Edition, 7 vols. post 
$70, 353. 


2 
of the Right Hon. WILLIAM 
PITT, with Extracts from his MS. Papers. Third 
Edition. With Portraits, 4 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


The PURCHAS JUDGMENT. 
Third Edition, post 8vo, 9s. 
OW to CONFORM to the LITURGY 
of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. By James C. 
operTsoN, M.A.. Canon of Canterbury, and Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History at King's College, London, 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


—— 


The WAY of ‘TRUTH. 

Demy $vo, cloth, 2s. 

HE NEW JERUSALEM and _ its 
HEAVENLY DOCTRINES. By EMANUEL 
SWEDENBORG. 

A Compendious Introduction to the Author's ex- 
baustive Commentary on the Books of Genesis and 
Exodus. The primary principles and leading truths 
of the Christian faith are set forth with the utmost 
brevity and clearness. The chapters on the supreme 
Godead of OUR LORD, the Holy Scriptures, Faith, 
Literty, Piety, the Church, the Sacraments, and on 
Ecclesiastical and Civil Government, are models of 
profound theological thought, and simple and condensed 
expression, worthy of attentive study iu presence of 
carrent religious controversies. 

Acomplete list of Swedenborg's works on application. 
Jawes Sperrs, 36 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 





12mo., cloth, 5s, by post 6d extra. 
EVERY MAN HIS OWN GARDENER. 
HE COMPLETE 
CALENDAR, giving full instructions for the 
work to be done in every month of the year, in the 
kitchen, fruit, and flower garden. The forcing and 


green-houses, &c., by THOMAS Mawe and JOHN ABER- | 


CROMBIE ; witha valuable treatise on window gardening, 
wardeau cases, fern-culture, and aquariums, by GEORGE 
GENNY, F.ELS. 

London: WILLIAM TeGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside 





18mo, cloth, 2s,, by post 2d. extra. 

HE AMATEUR GARDENER'’S POC- 

_ KET JOURNAL. Containing ample instruction 
for the amateur florist and the kitchen-gardener ; for 
window gardening, green-houses, forcing-houses, fern- 
culture, &c., by JOHN ABERCROMBIE; with additions by 
GrorGe GLENNY, F.HLS. 
London: WILLIAM TeGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





Crown Syo, cloth, price 33 6d. 


ERNARD ALVERS and the WAR | 


WITCH: a Poetical Romance in Four Cantos. 
ByJOSEPH LONGLAND. 


Russia.” 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE First EpITi0Nn. 
“This author follows no set rule, imitates no other 


genius, and in straying away from the old beaten track, | 


cuts out boldly a path for himself. His descriptions, 
real or ideal, are clear and vivid ; his family and social 
scenes, tender and pathetic; and his fanciful repre- 
sentations of boundlessness and its systems, extra 
ordinary and majestic.”"— Woolwich Journal. 

“We think it our duty to mark, in a very few words, 
our high estimation of the writer's poetical powers, as 
developed in this little volume, in which there is un- 
questionably some of the finest poetry in the English 
language. Some of the imaginative flights are equal in 
boldness and elevation to anything that we have ever 
read in any language.”—eformer's Gazette, 


“The pictures portrayed by the poet's pen are vivid | 
and truthful, and his délineations of battles and sieges 
| 


vigorous and original.”"—United Service Gazette, 


“Setting all criticism at defiance, this little volume | 


may well be termed one of the curiosities of literature. 
It is wilder than the wildest portions of ‘Thalaba,’ the 
most admirable of all Southey's poems. No one will 
Tegret the cost of this little book, which is redolent of 
exquisite amusement in every puge.”"—Vaval and Mili- 
tary Gazette. 


sphere is in the work a vast amount of originality, a | 
full flow of high, and, in some cases, gorgeous ideality, | 


and flashes of sentiment and feeling perfectly ex- 
quisite."—Aentish Independent, 

“The author of ‘Bernard Alvers’is a man of un- 
doubted genius, possessing in a high degree the true 
poetic fire of nature; and we can unhesitatingly re- 
commend the work before us us one of the most 
orginal in its ideas and creations which we have had 
the pleasure of perusing for a long time."—ampshire 
Advertiser, 

c London: Provost and Co., 86 Henrietta Street, 

vent Garden, W.C. 


en 
In the press, price Js 6d, illustrated. 
PARISIANA.—The real Truth about 
. the Bombardment, or the Volunteer with the 
vesieged Armies. Anecdote, Adventure, and Active 
fervice, 1870-71. 
dian Army, 3rd Bombay Cavalry. Author of “ Via 
Sea or the Half-Sin of Lady Margaret.” 
mdon: Proyos " 36 aprie : 
Covent Garden Ost and Co., 36 Henrietta Street, 


GARDENER’S | 


New and Revised Edition; to | 
which are now added, “Songs on the Late War with | 


~ | Sarubland Park & Gardens 


3y CAMERON Sruart MacDOwALt, 


‘THE BEST BOOK IS THE BEST GIFT. 


With 100 Panoramic and other Views, from Sketches 
and Photographs by Rev. S. C. Malan and James 
Graham made on the spot. 2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 
Bound, with gilt edges. 


|The NEW TESTAMENT. Edited, 
with a Plain Practical Commentary for the Use of 
Families and General Readers, by EpWArp 
CuurTON, M.A., Archdeacon of Cleveland, Pre- 
bendary of York, and Rector of Crayke: and 
W. Bast, Jones, M.A. Archdeacon of York, 
Prebendary of York and St. David's, and Examin- 
ing Chaplain to His Grace the Lord Archbishop of 
York. Illustrated with Authentic Views of Places 
mentioned in the Sacred Text. 


*,* This BEAUTIFUL EpItion of the New TESTAMENT 
is well adapted as an EASTER PRESENT. 


“The special features of this edition are its notes 
and its iliustrations. Its notes are brief, but really to 
the purpose. They were intended to present every 
Scriptural lesson selected for daily reading so briefly 
annotated as to leave the words of the sacred text 
itself first and last in the reader's mind. The illustra- 
tions are of three kinds: historical pictures, illustrating 
the great events of the text; views of sacred places ; 
and panoramic views of scenes in the Holy Land, 
representing the places and scenes as they are at the 
| present day. We heartily commend the work."— 
Church Builder. 

“ This commentary, as a whole, is not less marked 
| by accuracy and sound learning, than by judgment, 
candour, and piety."—Guardian, 

“A BOOK FOR ALL TIME.”—Noles and Queries. 

“A New Testament, with a simple, brief, but trust- 
worthy commentary, has long been a great desidera- 
|} tum. It was a happy idea to think of familiarizing the 
| reader with those scenes which must ever have a pecu- 
liar interest for the Christian, We cannot all visit the 
Holy Land and see Bethlehem, where the Saviour was 
born, or Nazareth, the scene of his early life, the banks 
of the Jordan, or the shores of the Sea of Galilee, 
which were so often trodden by his feet.—CGardeners’ 
Chronicle, 
| “THIS BEAUTIFUL BOOK.”—John Bull, 








“Tu this edition of the New Testament, the results of | 


modern travel, of modern discovery, of modern criti- 
cism, are brought together and made available for 
instruction; the editors and illustrators bethought them 
of the wants of those busy men who desire to know the 
latest thoughts of the best scholars, and to possess the 
| last results of travel and discovery."—Athenwum. 

“ THESE VOLUM£S WILL BE SOUGHT AFTER.” —English 
Churchman, 

“A work of great elegance and sound scholarship. 
A most valuable book, complete and satisfactory in its 
details. Asa gift-book it would be most appropriate 
and invaluable."—Union Review. 


THE STUDENT'S HALLAM. 


| Nearly ready, One Volume, post 8vo. 


| The STUDENT'S EDITION of HAL- 
LAM'S HISTORY of EUROPE DURING the 
MIDDLE AGES. Edited with Notes and Llustra- 
tions. By Wa. Situ, D.C.L., LL.D. 


Also, uniform with the above, post 8vo. 


The STUDENT'S EDITION of HAL- 
| LAM'S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of EN«- 
| LAND, from the Accession of Henry VIL. to the 
| Death of George II. Edited with Notes and Illus- 

trations. By Wa. Sirs, D.C.L., LL.D. 

These editions are undertaken with the concurrence 
of Mr. Hallam’s representatives, who consider that a 
great injustice has been done to his literary character 
by the reprint of the obsolete editions after they had 


| 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
| : = . 


been superseded by the author's own careful revision | 


enriched by many supplemental notes, containing the 
results of his latest researches. Dr. Wm. Smith has 
therefore uudertaken to prepare both works for the 
| use of students, incorporating the author's final cor- 

rections, which are copyright, and cannot be used in 
| Alexander Murray's reprints, nor in any other edition 
but those published by John Murray. 

The Volumes will be printed uniformly with Mr. 


| Class-bvoks for Advanced Scholars. 


| JOHUN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THE LIFE OF AN ARCHITECT. 


Second Edition, with Portrait, and 40 Illustrations, 
Svo, 15s. 

MEMOIR of the LIFE and WORKS 

of the late Sir CHARLES BARRY, RB A., Archi- 








A 


| tect of the Houses of Parliament, tc. By his Son, 
| ALFRED Barry, D.D., Principal of King’s College, 
London. 


List OF THE PRINCIPAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 

Cliefden House. 

Birmingham Grammar- 

Canford Manor. (School. 

Gawthorpe Hall. 

New Palace of Westmin- 

Victoria Tower. (ster. 

Clumber House. 

Crystal Palace. 

Pall Mall Continuation. 

New Palace Yard. 

Westminster Improve- 
ments. 


Portrait of Sir Charles 
Barry. 
The Travellers’ Club. 
Reform Club 
Bridgewater House. 
| Halifax Town Hall, 
College of Surgeons. 
| Walton House, 
| Highelere House. 
| Board of Trade. 
| Trentham Hall. 





| “At the present time, when the nation is about to 
| embark on building New Law Courts and a National 
| Gallery, the Principal of King’s College has done good 
| public service in writing this memoir of his father, and 
we can only hope that it will be read again and agaiu 
in order to serve as & Caution to employers and em- 
| ployed in these great works."— Votes and Queries, 


JOHN MURRAY, “Albemarle Street. 


WORKS BY A. P. STANLEY, DD, 
Dean of Westminster. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of the 
JEWISH CHURCH ;—Abraham to the Captivity. 
Third Edition. Maps and Plans. 2 vols. 8v0, 24s. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of the 
EASTERN CHURCH. With an Introduction on 
the Study of Ecclesiastical History. Fou 
Edition. Map. §Svo, 12s. 

ESSAYS on QUESTIONS of CHURCH 
and STATE, 1859 to 1870. 8vo, 16s, 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of 
WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Third Edition. LIllus- 
trations, 8vo, 21s. 

*,* The additional Notes, &c., separately, Svo, 63. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of 
CANTERBURY. The Landing of Augustine— 
The Murder of Becket—Edward the Black Prince 
—Becket’s Shrine. Fifth Edition. Illustrations. 
Crown 8yvo, 7s 6d. 


The EPISTLES of ST. PAUL to the 
CORIN fHIANS, with Critical Notes and Disser- 
tations. Third Edition. 8vo, 18s. 


SINAI and PALESTINE, in connec- 
tion with their History. Eleveath Edition. Maps 
and Plans. §vo, lis. 

The BIBLE in the HOLY LAND. 
Being Extracts from the above work for the use 
of Village Schools, &e. Second Edition. Wood- 
cuts. Feap. 8vo, 2s 61. 

SERMONS PREACHED in the EAST 
during a Tour with H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
with Notices of some of the Localities visited. 
Plans. 8vo, 9s. 


The UNITY of EVANGELICAL and 
APOSTOLICAL TEACHING; Sermons preached 





Murray's series of Students’ Manuals, or Historical 


mostly in Canterbury Cathedral. Second Edition. 
Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


| ADDRESSES and CHARGES of 
EDWARD STANLEY, D.D., late Bishop of 
Norwich, Witha Memoir. Secoud Elition. 8vo, 


10s 6d. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


DEAN MILMAN’S WORKS. 
Now ready, 8vo, 15s. 
| SAVONAROLA, ERASMUS, and other 
LITERARY ESSAYS. By Henry Hart Micmay, 
D.D., late Dean of St. Paul's. 

“ These essays will b> read with great interest, not 
only because they are from the pen of Dean Milman, 
and exhibit the brilliancy and power which characterize 
| his style, but also ou account of the nature of tae sub- 
| jects of which they treat."—Atheneum. 

By the Same. 

| ANNALS of St. PAUL’S CATHE- 

| DRAL. With Portrait and Illustrations. Svo, 133. 

| HISTORY of the JEWS, from the 

| Earliest Period to Modern Times. 3 vols. post 8vo, 
153. 

| HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY, from 


the Birth of Christ to the Abolition of Paganism iu 
the Roman Empire. 3 vols. post 5vo, 15s. 


HISTORY of LATIN CHRISTI- 
ANITY; and of the Popes down to the Pontiticate 
of Nicholas V. 9 vols. post 8vo, 54s. 

The CHARACTER and CONDUCDI of 
| the APOSTLES, considered as au Evidence of 
Christianity. Svo, 10s 6d. 
| POETICAL WORKS. 

3 vols. feap. 8v0, 14s. 

TRANSLATIONS from the GREEK 

POETS. Illustrations, Crowu Svo, 12s. 


'LIFE of HORACE. 8vo, 93. 
QUINTI HORATII FLACCI OPERA. 


With 100 Vignettes. Small 8vo, 73 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie Street. 





Illustrations. 


ANNUAL CIRCULATION, 15,000. 
/MURRAY’S HANDBOOK ADVERTISER. 
(PUBLISHED ANNUALLY IN MAY.) 


Printed for the convenience of those who are desirous 
of communicating information to travellers, and in- 








serted in Mugray’s ForeméN AND ENGLIsH HAND- 
Books issued during the season. 
This medium of Advertising presents unusua! 


advantages to Railway, Steam, Insurance, and other 
Public Companies, Landlords of Inus, Owners of Baths 
| and Mineral Springs, Tradesmen, and others, by 
enabling them to bring under the immediate notice of 
| the great mass of Travellers, who resort to Coutinenta 
| Europe, Great Britain, and other parts of the world, 
| any information they may desire to make known. 
Instead of being limited to the brief publicity of a 
Daily, Weekly, or Mouthly Periodical, it ts transmitted 
through books of permanent interest and perpetual 
reference. : 

As only a limited space is allowed for Advertisements, 
preference is given to those which are more immedi 
| ately addressed to Tourists. j 

Advertisements for insertion in the present years 
issue, must be forwarded tothe Publisher not later thaw. 
the 2urH OF APRIL, accompanied by a remittance 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street 
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A BOOK FOR LENT. 
Third Edition, post Svo, 63. 


B EN EODtIé#Ct.IeT iEéE; 


OR, THE SONG OF THE THREE CHILDREN. 


BEING ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE POWER, BENEFICENCE, AND DESIGN MANIFESTED BY THE 


CREATOR IN HIS WORKS. 
By G. CHAPLIN CHILD, MD. 


“Taking the hymn, ‘O all ye works of the Lord, 
bless ye the Lord,’ as the motive of his book, and tak- | innumerable testimonies of nature to the power, wis- 
ing each verse as the title and subject of a chapter, . - ail 
the author has culled from the whole range of science | 40m, and goodness of God. Full of important scientille 
and natural history such facts as illustrate the power | facts, and pervaded by devout religious feeling, the 

j »} is ¢ “a . . . 
and wisdom and goodness of the Creator. It is a happy | pook is an admirable example of the great service 
idea, very well carried out. We strongly recommend 
the book, especially for intelligent young people.”"— 
Church Builder. 





English Independent. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


MR. DARWIN’S NEW WORK. 


Now ready, with Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s, FIFTH THOUSAND. 





THE DESCENT OF MAN, AND ON SELECTION , 


IN RELATION TO SEX. 


By CHARLES DARWIN, F.R.S. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





HISTORY CONDENSED. 


Complete, with Index, 4 vols. 8vo, 42s, strongly bound. 


A HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE ; 


FROM THE TAKING OF CONSTANTINOPLE BY THE TURKS TO THE 
CLOSE OF THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA, 1453-1857. 


By THOMAS H. DYER, LL.D., 
Author of the “ History of the City of Rome,” ‘ The Ruins of Pompeii,” “The Kings of Rome,” &c. 


In order to place this valuable Work within reach of a larger number of readers, the Publisher has reduced the 
price, and now THE COMPLETE Book, with an Index, forming Four Volumes (2,600 pp.), strongly bound, can be 
obtained for Two Guineas, of any bookseller, in Town or Country, to whom a remittance is sent. 


“Mr. Dyer's history is a valuable sequel to that of | tell and the constant temptation to dwell at dispropor- 
Gibbon, whom he has evidently studied as a model.""— | tionate length upon certain passages, as well as 
John Bull, generally upon the affairs of England, but he has 

arranged and proportioned his narrative admirably 

“ Mr, Dyer's ‘ History of Modern Europe’ is the only | well; it is really of Europe that he tells the Modern 
good work of its kind extant in English. The work | History. His style is clear and close, and the work 
was a difficult one, from the vast wealth of matter to | has a thoroughly good index."—Zzaminer. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





GERMAN VIEW OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Now ready, with Index, complete in 4 vols. 8vo, 48s. 


A HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION ; 


DRAWN UP FOR THE MOST PART FROM UNPUBLISHED PAPERS AND DOCUMENTS IN THE SEORET ARCHIVES OF 
GERMANY. 


By HEINRICH VON SYBEL, Professor of History at the University of Boun. 
Translated from the third German Edition by WALTER C. PERRY. 





and it has the special morit of disclosing completely, 
and in a great degree for the first time, the attitude of 
the Continental powers from 1739 to 1793."—-The Times. 


“Mr. Von Sybel has proved himself to be an historian 
of no ordinary penetration and learning. Tho work is 
an able and comprehensive review of the causes that 
led to the French Revolution and operated generally 
during its progress; it contains a full and excellent 
account of the internal state of France at this crisis, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 











during the period brought under review.’ —JDaily News. 





THREE POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
KING, “by the GRACE of GOD.” A Story of the Days of Cromwell. 


By JULIUS RODENBERG. 3 vols. crown syo. 


HER LORD and MASTER. By Florence Marryat, Author of 


* Love's Conflict,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
The LIFE.GUARDSMAN. By Hugh M. Walmsley, Author of “The 


Also, immediately. 


A PEERLESS WIFE. By the Author of “A Trap to Catch a 


Sunbeam.” 3 vols. crown 8yo. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 





FOLDING SCREENS, of every description. 
JAPANESE SCREENS, A GREAT NOVELTY, UNIQUE AND ELEGANT. 
BONTOR and COLLINS, 185 Oxford Street, W. 


“This is no common book. Dr. Child exhibits the | 


which eminent learning may do the cause of truth."— | 


“Her Yon Sybel's work isin truth a history of Europe | 


{March 18, 1871, 
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| BOOKS FOR THE TIMES 





The following are now ready, 


A DICTIONARY of the BIBLE. ; 
Antiquities, Biography, Geography, and — 
| History. By Various WRiITERs, ineludin, = 
Archbishop of York, the Bishops of Bathe the 
Wells, Calcutta, Ely, Gloster and Bristol Killa} d 
} the Deans of Canterbury, Chester, and Westming oe, 
Professors Lightfoot, Plumptre, Rawlingon Selwye 

Westcott, &e., &. Edited by Witty Sur; 

D.C.L., L.L.D. With Illustrations. 3 y, 
- 3 vols, 

8v0, £5 5s. Tmedium 

“We turn again and again to this dicti 
interest, with confidence, with respectful odming With 
the labour, the learning, the judgment, the comm “ 
tiousness, and, we again add, the courage it dis “neg 
Even where we differ from the writers, we do ~ oo 
| respect. We see throughout a conscientious ioe a 
truth, and an intelligent and successful endeeveeres 
| collect and present to us correctly the facts on which 
they report."—LZdinburgh Review. ch 


The CONTINUITY of SCRIPTURE, 
| as declared by the Testimony of our Lord and of 
| the Evangelists and Apostles. By Lord Hatuer- 
LEY, Lord Chancellor of England. Fourth Edition 
Crown 8¥o, 63; or, Cheap Edition, lémo, 95 6a, 





| “A condensed and forcible argument in su 

| Divine authority of the Holy Scriptures and Toor 
| of the Christian Interpretation of them. Lord Hather. 
| ley, at an anxious conjuncture in religious thought, hag 
thrown his own intellectual and moral authority on the 
| Side of the received faith. He has thus rendered the 
| Church an immense service, and has earned from her 
| a debt of deep gratitude.”"—7imes, 


| 

| AIDS to FAITH; a Series of Theolo- 
gical Essays. By Various Writers. Edited by W. 
TuHomsoN, D.D., Lord Archbishop of York. 7th 
Edition. 8vo, 9s. 


“The volume is in our judgment worthy of its oeca- 
sion and its argument. It deals with the foundations 
| of the faith upon all the great matters which have coma 

into dispute ; and though with various power and sue. 
cess, in almost every instance it deals with them ing 
mode well calculated to confirm the faith it is intended 
| to secure."—Quarterly Review. 


PRINCIPLES at STAKE. Essays on 
| Church Questions of the Day. By VARIOUS Writers, 
Edited by G. H. Sumner, M.A., Rector of Old 
Alresford. Second Edition, 8vo, 12s. 
“This volume is the first sign of intellectual life 
which a great party has manifested for many years: 
‘the Evangelicals are nowhere’ has long passed into 
a proverb in clerical coteries, It is something that a 
certain section of them, if not the party as a whole, has 
| asserted a right to take part in ecclesiastical and theo- 

logical debates, and that they seem disposed no longer 
| to allow judgment to go against them by default on all 
Church questions in which they are concerned”"= 
Westminster Revie. 


The CHURCH and the AGE. Essays 
on the Principles and Present Position of the 
Anglican Church. By Various Writers, Edited 
by ARCHIBALD Wer, D.C.L., and W. D. Mac- 
LAGAN, M.A. Second Edition, 8vo, 14s, 


“A volume of very high merit, both in a literary and 
practical point of view. Our own sympathies with the 
view-point assumed by the writers are neither few nor 
| slight. We are glad that the Anglican school amongst 
us should put in so effective a claim to be heard and 
heeded upon the moot questions of the Church and the 
Age in our day.”"—Guardian. 


A CHURCH DICTIONARY: a Manual 
of Reference for Clergymen and Students. By 
W. F. Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Tenth 
Edition. 8vo, 16s. 

“ A book which ought to be found on the shelves of 
every clergyman, being an invaluable manual of infor- 
mation on every subject pertaining to Ecclesiology, 
whether in its historical, theological, or practical and 
legal departments." —Aforning Chronicle. 


The LIMITS of RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT EXAMINED. By H. L. MANSEL, 
D.D., Dean of St. Paul's. Fifth Edition, post 8v0, 
8s 6d. 

“These, admirable lectures. The candour aud 
moderation which are among Mr. Mansel’s most dis- 
tinguishing characteristics, will make a way for his 
arguments through a class of minds inaccessible to 
mere dogmatism, even though clad in robes of the 
most approved orthodoxy.”"—Lnglish Churchman. 





'SUNDAY: its Origin, History, and 
| Present Obligations considered, By Rev. J. 4 
HEssey, D.C.L., Prebendary of St. Paul's. Third 

Edition, post 8vo, 9s. 

| “We should guess that the subject of Sanday 
presented itself to Dr. Hessey because of its a 

| importance, that he saw the value of settling the min 

| both of the clergy and laity on the question, and — 

| produced a book, with an amount of diligence v4 

| research, as well as judgment and intelligence, whic 
for its learning will render all other treatises super 

| fluous.”"—Saturday Review. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. a 
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13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, | 
| 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


VOLS. III. AnD 1V. OF 


* ’ 

Her Majesty's Tower. By W. 
HePwort Dixon. Dedicated by Express Per- 
mission to the QUEEN. Completing the Work. 
THIRD EDITION. 

«Mr, Dixon's lively and accurate work.” —Times, 
“This book is ———_ interesting, well-written, 
ctive."—Eraminer. 

ool mee volumes will place Mr. Dixon permanently 

on the roll of English authors who have rendered their 

untry a service, by his putting on record a truthful | 
and brilliant account of that most popular and in- 
structive relic of antiquity, ‘Her Majesty's Tower, the 
annals of which, as related in these volumes, are by 
turns exciting and amusing, while they never faii to 
interest. Our ancient stronghold could have had no 
petter historian than Mr. Dixon.”—Post. 

“Few works are given us, in these days, so abun- 

dant in originality and research as Mr. Dixons.”— 


rd. 
oak always eminently readable, and often of 


fascinating interest."—Lcho. 





| 





“By his merits of literary execution, his vivacious 
portraitures of historical figures, his masterly powers 
of narrative and description, and the force and grace- 


ful ease of his style, Mr. Dixon will keep his hold upon 
a multitude of readers.” —J/lustrated News, 
} 


Diary of the Besieged Resident 
in PARIS. Reprinted from the Daily News, with 
several New Letters and Preface. 8vo, ls. 

“The ‘Diary of a Besisged Resident in Paris’ will 
certainly form one of the most remarkable records of | 
a momentous episode in history."—Spectator. 

“The Besieged Resident in Paris led a life which, 
as reflected in his faithful pages, seems to have been 
fall of interest."—Pall Mali Gazette. 

“A yery amusing book. The Besieged Resident, as 
a keen-sighted man of the world, a lively humorist, 
and a free-and-easy reporter of the incidents he saw 
and heard, is one of the most entertaining authors 
whom the war has brought forth.”"—J/lustrated News. 


Impressions of Greece. By the 


ight Hon. Sir THomAs Wysk. K.C.B., late British 
Minister at Athens. With an Introduction by Miss 
Wyse, and Letters from Greece to Friends at 

Home by Dean STANLEY. 8vo. 
J. C. 


Annals of Oxford. B 


JEAFFRESON, B.A., Oxon., Author of “ A Book about 
the Clergy,” &c. SECOND EDITION. 2 vols. Svo. 

“No one can read these ‘ Annals of Oxford’ without 

feeling a deep interest in their varied contents."— 


Atheneum. 
“The pleasantest and most informing book about 


Oxford that has ever been written.” — Post. 


Fair France; Impressions of a 
Traveller. By the Author of “JOHN HALIPAX.” 
1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 
“A book of value and importance. It is bright and 
spirited, and very agreeable reading.’—Post. 


’ 

Lodge’s Peerage and Baronetage 
for 1871, under the especial Patronage of Her 
MAJESTY, corrected by the Nobility, and contain- 
ing all the New Creations. 40th Edition. 1 vol. 
with the arms beautifully engraved, 31s 6a. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Marquis and Merchant. By 


MortTmMER Couitns. 38 vols. 
“The best work Mr. Collins has written. We can 
conscientiously recommend it." —Graphic. 


Riddles of Love. By Sidney 


LAMAN BLANCHARD, 3 vols. 
bas This novel is unquestionably a success. The 
Vivacity of the author never flags, and the interest of 
the reader will not flag either."—Aorning Post. 


“John Arnold.” 3 yols. 
“A pleasing, bright, amusing novel.”"—Messenger. 
‘This novel relies for its attraction on obviously 
accurate descriptions of Scottish life and scenery. Its 
merits are many." —/ost. 


Checkmate. By J. Sheridan Le 


Fanv, Author of “ Uncle Silas,” &c. 3 vols. 

* From the first page to the d4nouement the author 
excites, sustains, and baffles our curiosity."—/all Mall 
Gazette, y 

“A thrilling story.”"—Spectator. 


Martha. By William Gilbert, 


Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c. 3 vols. 
Me One of Mr. Gilbert's best books. The character of 
Ttha is an admirable picture."—Spectator. 


My Little Lady. 3 vols. 


ne isa great deal of fascination about this book. 
: - author writes in a clear, unaffected style ; she has 
ecided gift for depicting character."—Times. 


Her Own Fault, By Mrs, 


- K. Spenper, Author of “Brothers-in-Law.” 3 
ols, [March 4, 


David Elginbrod. By George 


MacDOoNnAxp, LL.D. CH¥ar Eptrion, 5s, bound 
and illustrated, forming the New Volume of 


| remarkable discoveries recently effected by observers 
of the Sun, whether by means of the telescope, spectro- 





Horst and Blackett’s Standard Library, 


CABINET EDITION OF FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Now CoMPLere, in 12 vols. crown 8yvo, price £3 12s, 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE FALL OF WOLSEY TO THE DEFEAT OF THE SPANISH 
ARMADA. 
By J. A. FROUDE, M.A, 
New Edition, uniform with the Cabinet Edition of Lord Macaulay's History of England. 
LIBRARY EDITION, in 12 vols. 8vo, price £8 18s. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 





NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘REALITIES OF IRISH LIFE.” 


Second Edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo, price 21s. 


I E R N E ; 


A TALE. 
By W. STEUART TRENCH, Author of “ Realities of Irish Life.” 


“Every one read Mr. Trench's ‘ Realities of Irish | generally as true as they are vivid. We know the 
Life,’ and most people have looked forward with in- | moral it preaches, and the panacea it prescribes are 
terest to the appearance of his Irish novel. It was | fruits of an exceptional experience, and so entitled to 
safe to predict that it would be sensational and | all respect......What gives the book its charm is the 
didactic; and sensational and didactic it is. We be-| treatment of popular feelings and customs. There 
lieve it faithfully reproduces the tone of feeling in the | Mr. Trench is as successful as his former work led us 
wild west, and that its scenes of half-savage life are | to expect."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 





In One Volume crown Syo0, with 10 Plates (7 coloured) and 107 Figures engraved on Wood, price 14s, cloth. 


T HE S U N; 
RULER, LIGHT, FIRE, and LIFE of the PLANETARY SYSTEM. 
By RICHARD A. PROCTOR, B.A., F.R.A.S. 


their importance in assisting us to increase our stock 
of knowledge. The work is essentially a popular 
treatise.” —Scientific Review. 

“Mr. Proctor's work will be especially welcome to 
the astronomical student,”"—E£ raminer. 


“The primary object of Mr. Proctor is to record the 





scope, polariscopic analysis, or photography, explain- 
ing the mode in which the discoveries were mude, and 


ty the same Author, uniform with the above, price 10s 6d. 
OTHER WORLDS THAN OURS. Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 


with 14 Illustrations. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 





LORD MACAULAY’S WORKS. 
The following are kept on sale:— 
THE 


COMPLETE WORKS OF LORD MACAULAY. 


Edited by his Sister, Lady TREVELYAN. 
Library Edition, with Portrait. 


In Eight Volumes, 8vo, price Five Guineas, 


MACAULAY’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 


LiBrRarY EpitiOn, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 
Peor.e’s Epition, One Volume, crown 8v0, 4s 6d. 


MACAULAY’S SPEECHES, Corrected by Himself. 
PeopLe’s EpITION, crown &vo, 3s 6d. 
SPEECHES ON PARLIAMENTARY RerorM, 16mo, Is. 


MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION, feap. 4to, 21s. 
With Ivry and TH# ARMADA, I6mo, 4s 6d. 
MINIATURE ILLUSTRATED EpITI0N, imperial 16mo, 10s 6d, 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Liprary EpITion, 5 vols. 8vo, £4. 
CABINET EDITION, 8 vols. post 8vo, 483. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols. crown S8vo, 16s. 


MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


STUDENT'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8yvo, 68. 

LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols, 8vo, 363, 

CABINET EDITION, 4 vols. post Svo, 24s. 

Prop EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 

TRAVELLER'S Epitron, One Volume, square crown 8y¥o, 21s, 


SIXTEEN ESSAYS reprinted separately :— 
ADDISON and WALPOLE, Is. WARREN HASTINGS, Is. 
FREDERICK the GREAT, Is. PIT and CHATHAM, Is. 
CROKER'’S BOSWELL’S JOHNSON, Is. RANKE and GLADSTONE, Is. 
HALLAM'S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY, MILTON and MACHIAVELLI, 64. 
16mo, Is; feap Svo, 6d. | LORD BACON, Is. LORD CLIVE, Is. 


LORD BYRON and the COMIC DRAMATISTS of the RESTORATION, Is. 












London: LONGMANS, GEEEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 





ENGLAND’S DAY. 

Messrs. STRAHAN and CO. beg to announce that 
they have this day published ENGLAND'S DAY: a War 
Saga; commended to Gortchakojf, Grant, and Bismarck, and 
dedicated to the British Navy, price Sixpence. 

56 LUDGATE HILL, Marca 181, 1871. 
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MACMILLAN’S AND CO.’S LIST. 


Just published, in 2 vols. crown 8vo, price 21s. 


TALES of OLD JAPAN. By A. B. Mrrrorp. 


Second Secretary to the British Legation in Japan. With upwards of 30 
full-page Llustrations Drawn and Cut on Wood by Japanese Artists. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ These very original volumes have all the value 
their author claims for them and more. They give us in a pleasant way a 
vivid insight into the virtues and eccentricities of a doomed civilization. 
They present us with pictures of Japanese life and manners not worked 
out in the monotony of minute detail, but dashed in with bold telling 
touches......... They will always be interesting as memorials of a most ex- 
ceptional society; while regarded simply as tales, they are sparkling, sen- 
sational, and dramatic; and the originality of their ideas and the quaiut- 
ness of their language give them a most captivating piquancy. The illus- 
trations are extremely interesting, and for the curious in such matters have 
a special and particular value. 

THE EXAMINER.—“ The volumes are throughout entertaining and in- 
structive, and contain a mass of curious information respecting Japan aud 
the Japanese, which is sure to be appreciated by English readers.” 


SECOND VOLUME of the WAR CORRE- 


SPONDENCE of the DAILY NEWS, continued to the Negotiations for 
Peace. Edited with Notes and Comments. With Map of Paris. Crown 
8yo, 73 6d. (This day. 


SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION. 
PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S LAY SERMONS, 
ADDRESSES, and REVIEWS. 


“A healthy, vigorous, and earnest spirit pervades many of these papers. 
There is reverence for nature and the profound humility of extensive 
knowledge."—British Quarterly Review. 


i SSAYS SELECTED from Professor 
HUXLEY'S LAY SERMONS, ADDRESSES, and REVIEWS. Crown 
8yo, 2s. [This day. 


EAN STANLEY'S “ The ATHANASIAN 
CREED.” With a Preface on the General Recommendations of the 
Ritual Commission. Crown 8vo, 2s. (This day. 


ON a FRESH REVISION of the ENGLISH 


NEW TESTAMENT. By J. B. Ligutroot, D.D., Canon of St. Paul's, and 
Hulsean Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge. 
(Jn a few days. 


NEW VOLUME of “MACMILLAN'S GLOBE LIBRARY." 
(THE WORKS of VIRGIL, rendered into 
English Prose, with running Analysis, Introductions, and Index. By 


JaMES LONSDALE, M.A., and SAMUEL LEE, M.A. Globe 8yvo, 34 6d; gilt 
edges, 43 6d. (This day. 


NARRATIVE of the RED RIVER EXPE- 
DITION. By Capt Huysue, Private Secretary to Colonel Sir GARNET 
WOLSELEY, Commander of the Expedition. (Shortly. 


DYNAMICS of NERVE and MUSCLE. By 
C. B. Rapcuirre, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 
Crown 8yo, 8s 6d. (This day. 


Corvict ONCE: a Poem. By J. Brunton 


STEPHENS, Extra fcap. Syo, 3s 6d. (This day. 


FOLEMENTS of PLANE TRIGONOMETRY 

for the Use of the Junior Class of Mathematics in the University of Glasgow. 

By HuGu BLACKBURN, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in the University of 
Glasgow. 1s8mo, Is 6d. (This day. 


TREETS and LANES of a CITY. Being 


Reminiscences of Amy Dutton, [ Shortly. 


PAUPERISM, its CAUSES and REMEDIES. 


By Professor Fawcett, M.P. (/mmediately. 


& YTD 7 iN > 

HE SERVICE of the POOR. Being an 
Inquiry into the Reasons for and against the Establishment of Religious 
Sisterhoods for Charitable Purposes, with especial reference to Nursing. 
By CAROLINE EMILIA STEPHEN, ({/n a few days. 


Bock HOMO. A Survey of the Life and 


Work of Jesus Christ. Tenth and Cheaper Edition, crown 8yo0, 63. 


IR C. W. DILKE’S “ GREATER BRITAIN ;” 


a Record of Travel in English-Speaking Countries during 1866 and 7, Fifth 
and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





eS 
CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 16s. 


EORGE BERKELEY'S LIFE and LETTERS 


(Formerly Bishop of Cloyne): and an Account of his Phi 
many Writings hitherto unpublished. By ALEXANDER CamnenoPly, with 
M.A, Profe-sor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh” 


Just published, in 3 vols. 8vo, price 42s, 


WORKS of GEORGE BERKELEY, pp 


Collected and Edited, with Prefaces and Annotations b 
: n us i. its 2 as é ¢ A wt 
CAMPBELL Fraser, (The above are also sold in 4 vols. 8v0, price Seah o* 


PROFESSOR JOWETT’S TRANSLATION 


of PLATO'S DIALOGUES. With Analyses and Introductions, 4 vols, 8¥0, 
price £3 6s, (This day, * 


Jy OHN WYCLIF'S SELECT ENGLISH 


WORKS. Edited from Original MSS. by THOMAS ARNOLD, M Le 
University College, Oxford. 3 vols. 8vo, price 42s. (This day, : 


DRYDEN'S SELECT POEMS. Edited, with 


Notes and Glossary, by W. D. Cristie, M.A. Extra feap. 8yo, price 33 64 
(Clarendon Press Series.) (This day, 


Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS, and Published by MACMILLAN 
E and CO., London, Publishers to the University. ‘ 





THE DARWINIAN THEORY. 





SECOND EDITION, revised and corrected, crown 8vo, price 83 6d. 


Yr We 1 baa \v 
N R. A. R. WALLACE’sS CONTRIBUTIONS 
to the THEORY of NATURAL SELECTION. A Series of Essays. 
(This day. 
“He has combined an abundance of fresh and original facts, with ¢ 
liveliness and sagacity of reasoning which are not often displayed so 
effectively on so small a scale.”"—Sulurday Review. 


T SAT VC —~ . e! y ast are! 

O* the GENESIS of SPECIES. — By Sr 
GeorGE Mivakt, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 9, 
“In no work in the English language has this great controversy been 
treated at once with the same broad and vigorous grasp of facts, and the 
same liberal and candid temper. The range and depth of Mr. Mivart’s 
learning are as conspicuous as that unvarying courteousness of tone 
which we have been by no meaus used tu meet with in most phases of the 
same strife."—Saturday Review. 


FUERE DITARY GENIUS; an Inquiry into 
its Laws and Consequences. By FRANCIS GALTON, F.R.S. 8vo, price 128, 


Mr. DARWIN in his “Descent of Man" says :—‘t We know through the 
admirable labours of Mr. Galton that genius, which implies a wonderfully 
complex combination of high faculties, tends to be inherited.” 


OMPARATIVE LONGEVITY in MAN and 


the LOWER ANIMALS. By E. Ray LANKEster, B.A. Crown 8yvo, price 
4s 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





NEW EDITIONS. 


SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION, globe S8yo, price 3s 6d. 
» ran 9? ’ 66 wy ry. x T sj ° 
i ADY BARKER’S “STATION LIFE in 
NEW ZEALAND.” [This day. 
“ We flnd this book full cf a singular interest and charm. Altogether it 
ix a thoroughly delightful book, which we can heartily recommend to our 
readers.” —Spectator. 


NEW EDITION, extra fcap. 8vo, price 6s. 


A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR: | an 

L Attempt to Illustrate some of the Differences between Elizabethan and 
Modern English. By the Rey, E. A. Abborr, M.A., Head Master of the City 
of London School. (This day. 


SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 
P| 


BIBLE LESSONS. By the Rev. E. A. ABBOTT, 
M.A., Head Master of the City of London School. 
SECOND EDITION, now ready. 

STOREHOUSE of STORIES. Edited by 

CHARLOTTE M. YonGe, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” Globe 89, 


vs 6d, 


SECOND EDITION, revised, extra fcap 8vo, 6s. 
* ‘ ‘ — 
OLP ENGLISH HISTORY. By E. A. FREE 
MAN, D.C.L. With Five Maps. . [This day. 
NEW EDITION, enlarged, feap, Sv¥o, 25 6d. 


4 LATIN GRADUAL. A First Latin Constru- 


ing Book for Beginners. By the Rey. E. Turing, M.A, [This day. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
= 
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